» While hot and bright the hectic flush lights up my fevered 


- Garamighty, gentlemen, where have you drop from? 


Vor. VI. 
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THE SAVOYARD. 


ble Henry Liddell.—From the Keepsake 
By the Honoura ne, 1893. 


A lone and friendless Savoyard, far from my native 
With nay mandolin and marmozet about the town I 


roam; 

And though my voice may raise the song, my bosom 
heave the sigh, 

And though my lips may seem to smile, the tear drop fills 
my eye. 


think on Savoy’s sunny skies, on Savoy's sounding 
floods, 

Her lakes and icy mountains, on her vines and olive 
woods ; 

Where first I struck my mandolin, and sung with childish 
glee, i 

Ah! wo betide that minstrel art, it brought but wo to 
me. 


As late I sate me down upon the stranger's threshold 

A gentle voice above me said “ rest, rest, poor wearied 

And a female form appear’d, with an angel's face di- 

Who Pony alms, and strove to cheer my heart with 
bread aad wine. 


And as I drank again she spoke, in my own Italian 
tongue, 

And soft and sweet upon mine ear her gentle accents 
rung ; 

By Mary and the saints be that lovely stranger blest, 

When I am gone, where soon I go, to everlasting rest ! 


For bitter slows the winter wind, and chilly falls the 
sleet, ; 

As I falter with my mandolin along the icy street, 

And my shivering little marmozet within my bosomw*s 


fold, 
Will creep for warmth in vain, for ah! my very heart is 
cold. 
My heart is cold, but fast and high my burniyg temples 
throb, \ 
Nor can my struggling bosom now repress tha frequent 
sob; 
Through my thin and feeble hands the languid veins I 


trace 


face. 


And ever in my slumbers, a voice you cannot liear. 

My mother’s voice addresses me in whispers soft and 
clear; 

And « vision of the sunny hills, and vineyards of Savoy, 

Comes to bless the dreaming spirit of the lonely minstrel 
boy. 


SELECT TALES. 
THE PIRATE, | 


«“ Pader was a Corramantee, 
Moder was a mingo, 
Black Pickaniny, Backra wantee, 
So dem sell a me Peter, by jingo, 
Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery. 
‘*Well sung, Massa Bungo,” exclaimed Mr. 
Splinter, where do you hail from, my hearty ? 
“‘Hilloo! Bungo indeed! free and easy dat any how. 
Who you yourself, eh?” ; 
‘* Why, Peter,” exclaimed the Lieutenant, ‘*don’t 
you know me?” | 
** Cannot say dat 1 do,” rejoined the negro, very 
gravely; without lifling his head, as he sat mending 
his jacket in one of the embrasures near the water- 
gate of the arsenal—** Have not de honour of your 
uequaintance, sir.” 
He then resumed his scream, for song it coald not 
be called:— 
Mammy Sally’s daughter 
Lose him shoe in an old canoe 
Dat lay half full of water, 
And den she know not what to do. 


Jiggery\ jig” 
**Confound your jiggery, jiggery, sir! But I 
know you well enough my men; and you can searce- 
ly have forgotten Lieutenant Splinter of the Torch, 
one would think?” 

However, it was clear that the poor fellow had not 
known us, for the name so startled him, that in his 
hurry to unlace his legs from under him, as he sat 
tailor fashion, he fairly eapsized out of his perch, and 
toppled down on his nose—a feature fortunately so 
fiattened by the hand of nature, that I question if it 
could have been rendered more obtuse had he fallen 
out of the maintop on a timber-head, or a marine 
officer’s. 

** Eh!—no—yes, him sure enough, and who is de 

@icaniny hofficer—Oh! 1 see, Massa Tom Cringle? 


Where is de old Torch! Meny-a time hab I Peter 
Mangrove, meet to Him Britanic Magesty squadron, | 
taken de old brig in and through amongst de keys at 
Port Royal !’” ‘ 
** Ay, and how often did 
against the coral reefs, Peter 
His Majesty’s pilot gave a knowing look, and laid 
his hand on his breast—** No more of dat if you love 


you scour her copper 
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me, massa.” 


*¢ Well, well, it don’t signify now, my boy: she 
will never give you that trouble again—foundered, 
all hands lost, Peter, but the two you see before 
you.’ 

‘* Werry sorry, Massa Plinter, werry sorry, what! 
de mate and all?’—But can’t 
be help. " Stop till I put,up my needle, and I will 
take a turn wid you.” Here he drew up himself 
with a great deal of absurd gravity. ‘* Proper dat 
British hofficer in distress should assist gneanoder— 
We shall consult togeder. How can Pserve you?” 

«© Why, Peter, if you could help us‘o a passage to 
Port-Royal, it would be serving us most essentially. 
When we used to be lying there, a weekeseldom 
passed without one of the squadron arriving from 
this; but here have we been more than a month 
without a single pennant belonging to the station 
having looked in: our money is running short, and if 
we are to hold on in Carthagena for another six 
weeks, we shall not have a shot left in the locker— 
nor a copper to tinkle on a tombstone.” 

The negro looked steadfastly at us, then care- 
fully around. ‘There was no one near. 

** You see, Massa Plinter, lam desirable to serve 
you, for one little reason of my own: but, beside dat 
it is good for me at present to make some friend wid 
de hoflicer of the squadron, being as how dat I am 
absent without leave.” 

**Oh, I perceive, a large R against your name in 
the master attendant’s books, eh?” 

** You have hit it, sir; werry close; besides I long 
much to return to my poor wife, Nancy Cator, dat, 
I leave, wagabone dat Lis, just about to be confine.” 

I could not resist putting in my oar. 

‘*f saw Nancy just before we sailed, Peter,—fine 
child that; not quite so black as you, though.” 

** Oh, Massa,” said Snowball, grinning and show- 
ing his white teeth, ‘* You know [ am such a terri- 
ble black fellow—But you are a Jeetle out at present 
Massa—I meant, about to be confine in de workhouse 
for stealing the Admiral’s Muscovy Ducks;” and he 
laughed loud and long. ‘*However,if you will pro- 
mise that you will stand my friends, 1 will put you 
in de way of getting a shore across to de east of Jamai- 
ca; and Lwill g0 wid you, too, for company.”’ 

** ‘Phank you, rejoined Mr. Splinter: ** but hew 
do-yeuemean to manage this? There is no Kingston 
trader here at present, and you don’t mean tb make 
a start of itn an open boat; do you?” 

** No, sir, 1 dou’t; but, in the first place—as you 
are a gentleman, will .youtry and get me off when 
we get to Jamaica’ Secondly, will you promise that 
you will not seek to know more of the vessel you 
may go in, nor of her crew, than they are willing to 


tell yo@; provided you are landed safe?” 


Why, Peter, scarcely think you would deceive 
us, for you know I saved your bacon in that awkward 
aflair, when through drunkenness you plumped the 
Toreh ashore, so”’ 

‘** Forget dat, sir,—forget dat! never shall poor 
black pilot forget how you saved him from being 
seized up when de gratings, boatswains, mates, and 
all, were ready at the gangway—never shall poor 
black rascal forget dai.” 

** Indeed, I do not think you would wittingly be- 
ray us into trouble, Peter; and as | guess you mean 
one of the forced traders, we will venture in her, 
rather than kick about here any longer, and pay a 
moderate sam for our passage. ” 

‘** Den wait here five minute,—and so saying he 
slipt down through the embrasure into a canoe that 
lay beneath, and in atrice we saw him jump on 
board ofa long nondescript kind of eraft, that lay 
moored within pistol-shot of the walls. 

She wasa large shallow vessel coppered to the 
bends, of great breadth of beam, with bright sides, 
like an American, so painted as to give her aclumsy 
mereantile sheer externally, but there were many 
things that belied thisto a nautical eye: her copper 
for instance was bright as burnished gold on her very 
sharp bows, and beautiful run; and wecould see from 
the bastion where we stood, that her decks were flush 
and level. She had no cannon mounted that were 
visible, but we distinguished grooves on her well- 
scrubbed decks, as from the recent traversing of car- 
ronade sildes, while the bolts and rings in her high 
and solid bulwarks shone clear and bright in the ar- 
dent noontide. ‘There was a tarpauling stretched 
over a quantity of rubbish, old sails, old junk, and 
hencoops, rather ostentatiously piled up forward, 
which we conjectured might conceal a long gun. 

She wasa very taught-rigged hermaphrodite, or 
brig forward and schooner aft. Her foremast and 
‘bowsprit were immensely strong and heavy, and her 
mainmast was so long and tapering, that the wonder 
was, how the few shrouds and stays about it could 
support it; it was the handsomest stick#we had ever 
seen. Her upper spars.were on the same. scale, ta- 
pering away through topmast, top-gallant mast, roy- 
al and skysail-mast, until they fine away. into slen- 
der wands. The sails, that were } to dry, were 
old, and patched, and evidently displayed to cloak the 
character of the vessel, by an ostentatious show of their 


unserviceable condition, but her rigging was beauti- 
fully fitted, every rope lying in the chate of another, 
one , carefully served with hide. There were se- 
veral large bushy, whiskered fellows lounging about 
the deck, with their hair gathered into dirty net bags 
like the fishermen of Barcelona; many had red silk 
sashes round their waists, through which were stuck 
their long knives, in shark-skin sheaths. Their num- 
bers were not so great as to excite suspicion; but a 
certain daring reckless manner, would at once have 
distinguished them, independently of any thing else, 
from the quiet, hard-worked, red-shirted merchant 
seaman. | 

_ ‘* That chap is not niuch to be trusted,” said the 
lieutenant: ** his bunting would make a few jackets 
for Josephy I take it.” But we had little time to be 
critical before our friend Peter came paddling back 
with another blackamoor in the stern, of as ungainly 
an exterior as well could be imagined. He was a 
very large man, whose weight every now and then 
as they breasted the short sea, cocked up the snout of 
the canoe with Peter Mangrove in it, as if he had 
been a cork, leaving him to flourish his paddle 
in the air like the weather wheel of a steamboat in 
a seaway. The new comer was strong and broad- 
shouldered, with long muscular arms, and a chest 
like Hereules; but his legs and his thighs were, 
for his bulk, remarkably puny and mishapen. A 
thick felt of black wool in close tufts, as if his 
face had been stuck full of cloves, covered his 
chin and upper lip; and his hair, if hair it 
could be éalled, was twisted into a hundred short 
plaits, that bristled out, and gave his head, when 
he took his hat off, the appearance of a porcu- 
pine. ‘There was a large sabre cut across his nose, 
and down his cheek, and he wore two immense gold 
ear-rings. His dress consisted of short cotton draw- 
ers, that did not reach within two inches of his knee, 
leaving his thin cucumber shanks (on which the small 
builet-like calf appeared to have been stuck through 
mistake, in place of abaft, ) naked to the shoe; a check 
shirt, and an enormously large Panama hat, made of 
a sort of cane, split small, and worn shovel fashion. 
Notwithstanding, he made his bow by no means un- 
gracefully,and offered his services in choice Spanish, 
but spoke English as soon as he heard who we 
were. 

‘* Pray, sir, are you the master of that vessel?” 
said the Lieutenant. 

_ ** No sir, Lam the mate, and I learn you are de- 
sirous of a passage to Jamaica.”? This was spoken 
in a broad scotch accent. '’ 

** Yes, we do,” said I, in very great astonishment; 

‘* but we will not sail with the devil; and who ever 


saw a negro Scotchnian before, the spirit of Nichol. 


Jarvie conjured ivto a blackamoor’s skin.” 

The fellow laughed. ‘*I ama black, as you see; 
so were my father and mother before me.” And he 
looked at ‘me, as much as to say, I have read the 
book you quote from. ** But I was born in the good 
town of Port-Glasgow, notwithstanding, and many a 
voyage I have made as cabin boy and cook, in the 
good ship the Peggy Bogle, with worthy old Jock 
Hunter; but that matters not. was told you wanted 
to go to Jamaica; I dare say that our captain will take 
you for a moderate passage-money. But here he 
comes to speak for himself.—Captain Vanderbosh, 
here are two ship-wrecked British officers, who wish 
to be put on shore on the east end of Jamaica; will 
you take them, and what will you charge for their 
passage?” 

The man he spoke to was nearly as tall as him- 
self; he was a sun-burnt, angular, raw-boned iron- 
visaged veteran, with a nose in shape and colour like 
the bowl of his own pipe, but not at all, according to 
the received idea like a Dutchman. His dress was 
quizzical enough—white trowsers, a long fiapped 
embroidered waistcoat, that might have belonged to 
a Spanish gratidee, with anold fashioned French-cut 


‘coat, showing the frayed marks where the Jace had 


been stripped off, voluminous in the skirts, but tight 
in the sleeves, which were so short as to leave his 
large bony paws, and six inches of his arm above the 
wrist, exposed; altogether it fitted him like a pur- 
ser’s shirt on a haud-spike. 

** Vy, for von hondred thaler, 1 will land dem safe 
in Mancbeoneal Bay ; but how shall ve manage, Vil- 
liamson’. De cabin vas paint yesterday.” 

The Scotgh negro nodded. ‘* Never dare 
say the smell ofthe paint won’t signify to the gentle- 
men.” 

The bargain was ratified, we agreed to pay the sti- 
pulated sum, and that same evening, having drop- 
ped down with the last of the sea breeze, we set 
sail from Bocca Chica, and began working up under 
the lee ofthe headland at Punto Canoa. When off 
the Sandamingo Gate, we burned a blue light, which 
was immediately answered by anotherin shore of us, 
In the glare, we could perceive two boats, full of 
men. Any one who has ever played at snapdragon, 
ean imagine the unearthly appearance of objects when 
seen by this species of firework. In the present in- 
stance; it was held aloft on a boat-hook, and cast a 


~ 


the true pendulem style. Look-outs were ee 
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strong spectral light on the band of lawless ruffians, 
who were so crowded together, that they entirely fill- 
ed the boats, no part of which could be seen. It 
seemed as if two clusters of fiends, suddenly vomited 
forth from hell, were floating on the surface of the 
midnight sea, in the midst of brimstone flames. In 
a few moments our crew was strengthened by about 
forty as ugly Christians as I ever set eyeson. They 
were of all ages,countries,complexions, and tongues, 
and looked as if they had been kidnapped a press- 
Bane, as they had knocked off from the Tower of 

abel. From the moment they came on board, Cap- 
tain Vanderbosh was shorn of all his glory, and sank 
into the petty officer, while to our amazement, the 
Scottish negro took the command, evincing great cool- 
ness, energy, and skill. He ordered the vessel to be 
wore, as soon as we had shipped the men, and laid 
her head off the land, then set all hands to shift the 
old suit of sails, and to bend new ones. 

‘* Why did you not shift your canvass before w& 
started?” said I, to the Dutch captain, or mate, or 
whatever he might be. 

‘* Vy vont you be content to take a quiet passage 
and hax no question’? was the uncivil rejoinder, 
which I felt Melined to resent, until I remembered 
that we were in the hands of the Philistines, where a 
quarrel would have been worse than useless, I was 


gulping down the insult as well as I could, when the - 


black captain came aft, and, with the air of an equal, 
invited us into the cabin to take a glass of grog. We 
had scarcely sat down before we heard a noise like 
the swaying up of guns, or some other heavy. arti- 
cles, from the hold. ' 

I caught Mr. Splinter’s eye—he nodded, but said 
nothing. In half an hour afterwards, when we went 
on deck, we saw by the light of the moon, twelve 
eighteen-pound carronades mounted, six ofa side, 
with their rammers and sponges, water buckets, 
boxes of round, grape, and cannister, and tubs of 
wadding, while the combings of the hatchways were 
thickly studded with round shot. -The tarpauling 
and lumber forward had disappeared, and there lay 
long Tom ready levelled, grinning on his pivot. 

The ropes were ali coiled away, and laid down in 
regular-man-of-war fashion; while an ugly gruff beast 
of a Spanish mulatto, apparently the officer of the 
watch, walked the other side of the quarter-deck, in 


aft, and at the gangways, and bows, who every now 
and then passed the word to keep a bright look-out, 
while the rest of thewwatéhi were stretched silent, but 
evidently broad awake, ‘under the lee ofthe boat.— 


We noticed that each man had his cutlass buckled 


round his waist—that the boarding-pikes had been 
cut loose from the main-boom, round which they 
had been strapped, and that about thirty muskets 
were ranged along a fixed rack, that run athwart 
a near the main hatchway. 

y the time we had reconnoiteredsthus far, the 
night became overcast, and a thick bank of clouds 
began to rise to windward; some heavy drops of rain 
fell, and the thunder grumbled at a distance. ‘The 
black veil crept gradually on, until it shrouded the 
whole firmament, and left us in as dark a night as 
ever poor devils were out in, By and by a narrow 
streak of bright moonlight appeared under the lower 
edge of the bank, defining the dark outlines of the 
tumbling multitudinous billows on the horizon, as 
distinetly as if they had been pasteboard waves ina 
theatre. 

‘¢ Is that a sail to windward, in the clear, think 
you?” said Mr. Splinter to me in a whisper. At this 
moment it lightened vividly. ‘*L am sure it is,” 
continued he—* I could see her white sails in the 
glance just now.” 

I looked steadily, and aflast caught the small dark 
speck against the bright back ground, rising and fall- 
iug on the swell of the sea like a feather, 

As we stood on, she was seen more distinetly, bat 
to all appearance, nobody was aware of her proxim- 
ity. We were mistaken in this, however, for the 
Captain suddenly jumped on a gun, and gave his ore 


dgrs with a fiery energy that startled us. pees 


‘* Leroux!” A small French boy was at his tide 
ina moment. **Forward, and call all hands to shor- 
ten sail; but dowcement, bees hand-crab!—Man the 
fore clew garnets—Hands by the top-gallant clew 
lines—peak and throat halyards--jib down-haul—rise 
tacks and sheets—let go—clew up—settle away the 
main-gaff there!” 

In almost as short a space as I have to write it, 
every inch of canvass was close furled—every light, 
except the one in the binnacle, carefully extinguished 
—a hundred and twenty men at quarters, and 
ship under bare poles. The head yards was then 
squared, and we bore up before the wind. The stra- 
tagem proved suceessful; the strange sail could be 
seen through the night glasses, eracking On close to 
the wind, evidently under the impression that we had 
tacked. 

“ Dere she goes, chasing de Gobbel,” said the 
Dutchman. She now burned a blue light, by which 
we saw she wasa heavy cutter—without doubt our 
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old fellow cruiser the Spark. The Dutchman had 
come to the same conclusion. ‘* My eye, Captain, 
no use to doge from her, it is only dat footy little 
King’s cutter on de Jamaica station.” 

‘It is her, true enough,” answered Williamson; 
*and she is from Santa Martha with a frieght of 
specie, Iknow. I willtry her a brush, by”—— 

Splinter struck in before he could finish his irre- 
verent exclamation. 

‘* If your conjecture be true, I know the craft—a 
heavy vessel of her class, and you may depend on 
hard knocks and small profit, if you do take her; 
while, if she takes you” — 

‘<T’ll be hanged if she does”—and he grinned at 
the conceit—then setting his teeth hard, ‘‘ or rather 
I will blow up the schooner with my own hand be- 
tore I strike; better that than have one’s bones bleach- 
ed in chains on a key at Port-Royal.—But, you see 
you cannot control us, gentlemen; so get down into 
the cable tier, and take Peter Mangrove with you. I 
would not willingly see those come to harm who have 
trusted me,” 

However, there was no shot flying as yet, we there- 
fore staid on deck. All sail was once more made; 
the carronades were cast loose on both sides, and 
double shotted, the long gun slewed round; the tack 
of the fore and aft foresail hauled up, and we kept by 
the wind, and stood after the cutter, whose white 
canvass we could still see through the gloom like a 
snow-wreath. 

As soon as she saw us she tacked and stood towards 
us, and came gallantly bowling along, with the water 
roaring and flashing at her bows. As the vessels 
neared each other, they both shortened sail, and find- 
ing that we could not weather her, we steered close 

under her lee. 

As we crossed on the opposite tacks her comman- 
der hailed, ‘* Ho the Brigatine, ahoy!” 

“Hillo!” sung out Blackie, as he backed his main 


_ top sail. 


What schooner is that?” 

** The Spanish schooner Caridad.” 

** Whence and whither bound?” 

*¢ Carthagena, to Porto Rico.” 

‘© Heave to,’and send your boat on board.” 

*¢ We have none that will swim, sir.” 

** Very well—bring to, and I will send mine.” 

*¢ Call away the boarders,” said our captain, in a 
low stern tone, ‘*let them crouch out of sight be- 
hind the beat.” 

The cutter wore, and hove to under our lee quar- 
ter, within pistol shot; we heard the rattle of the 
ropes running through the davit blocks, and the 
splash of the jolly boat touching the water, then the 
measured stroke of the oars, as they glanced like sil- 
ver in the sparkling sea, and a voice calling out,— 
** Give way, my lads.” 

The character of the vessel we were on board of 
was now evident; and the bitter reflection that we 
were chained to the stake on board of a pirate, on the 
eve ofa fierce contest with one of our own crusiers 
was aggravated by the consideration that the cutter 
had fallenipto a snare, by which a whole boat’s 
crew would) be sacrificed before a shot was fired. 

I watched my opportunity as she pulled up along 
side, and called out, leaning well over the nettings, 


*» Get back to your ship!—treachery! get back to} 


your ship.” The little French serpent was at my 
side with the speed of thought, his Jong clear knife 
glancing in one hand, while the fingers of the other 
were laid onhis lips. He could not have said more 
**Hold your tongue, or cut your throat.” 

he officer rm the boat had heard me imperfectly; he 
rose up—** | won’t go back, my good man, until | 
see what you are made of:” and as he spoke he sprung 
on board, but the instant he got over the bulwarks he 
was caught by two strong hands, gagged and thrown 
bodily down the main hatchway. ‘* Heave!” eried 
a voice, “and witha will!” and a four cold 32ib. 
shot were hove at once into the boat alongside, and 
crashing through her bottom, swamped. her in amo- 
ment, precipitating the miserable crew into the boil- 
ing sea. Their shrieks still ring in my ears as they 
clung to tie oars, and some loose planks of the boat. 
** Bring up the officer, and take out the gag,” said 
Williamson. Poor Walcolm, who had been an old 
messmate of mine, was dragged to the gangway half 
naked, his face bleeding; and heavily ironed, when 
the blackamoor, clapping a pistol to his head, bid 
hin, as he feared instant death, hail ** that the boat 
had swamped under the counter, and to send ano- 
ther.” The poor fellow, who appeared stunned and 
confused, did so, but without seeming to know what 
he said. ‘“ Good God,” said Mr. Splinter, ‘* don’t 
you mean to pick up the boat’screw’?” The blood 
curdled to my heart as_the black savage answered in 
a voice of thunder, ‘* Let them drown and be damn- 
ed! fill, and stand on!” 

But the clouds by this time broke away, and the 
mild moon shone clearand bright once more, upon 
this scene of most atrocious villany. By her light 
the cutter’s people could see that there was no one 
straggling in the water now, and that the people 
raust either have been saved, or were past all earthly 
aid; bat the infamous deception was not entirely at 
an.end. 

“The captain of the cutter corn we were ma- 
king sail, hailed once more. ‘* Mr. Walcolm, run to 
leeward, and heave to.”. ‘* Answer him instantly, 
and hail again for another boat,” said the s#ble fiend 
and cocked his pistol. The click went to my heart. 
The young midshipman turned his pale mild coun- 
tenance, laced! with his blood, upwards towards the 
moon and stars, as one who had looked his last look 
oa earth; the large tears were flowing down his cheeks 


and mingled with the erimson streaks, and a flood 
of silver light fell on the fine features of the poor 
boy, as he said, firmly, ** Never.” The miscreant 
fired, he fell dead: ** Up with the helm, and wear 
across her stern.”” The order was obeyed... ‘‘Fire!” 
The whole broadside was poured in, and’ we could 
hear the shot rattle and tear along the cutter’s deck, 
and the shrieks and groans of the wounded, while the 
white splinters glanced away in alldirections. 

We now ranged alongside, and close action com- 
menced, and never do 1 expect to see such an infer- 
nal scene again. Upto this moment there had been 
neither confusion nor noise On board the pirate—all 
had been coolness and order; but when the yards 
locked, the crew broke loose from all control—they 
ceased to be men—they were demons, for they threw 
their own deac and wounded, as they were mown 
down like grass by the cutter’s grape, indiscriminate- 
ly down the hatchways to get clear of them. They 
stript themselves almost naked; and although they 
fought with the most desperate courage, yelling and 
cursing, each in his own tongue, yet their very num- 
bers, pent up in a small vessel, were against them. 
—Amidst the fire,, and smoke, and hellish up- 
roar, we could see that the deck had become a 
very shambles; and unless théy soon earried the cut- 
ter by boarding, it was clear that the coolness and 
discipline of my own glorious service must prevail, 
even against such fearful odds, the superior size of 
the vessel, greater number of guns, and heavier me- 
tal. The pirates seemed aware of this, for they now 
made a desperate attempt forward to carry their an- 
tagonist by boarding, led on by the black captain. — 
Just at this moment, the cutter’s main-boom fell 
across the schooner’s deck, close to where we were 
sheltering ourselves from the shot the best way we 
could; and while the rush forward was being made, 
by a sudden impulse Splinter and I, followed by Pe- 
ter, scrambled along it as the cutter’s people were 
repelling the attack on her bow, and all three of us 
in our haste jumped down on the poor Irishman at 
the wheel. 

‘* Murder, fire, rapeand robbery! it is capsized, 
stove in, and destroyed Lam! Captain, Captain, we 
are carried aft here—Och, hubbaboo for Patrick 
Donnally !”? 

There was no time to be lost; if any of the crew 
came aft, we were dead men, so we tumbled down 
through the cabin sky-light, the hatch having been 
knocked off by a shot, and stowed ourselves away in 
the side berths. The noise on the deck soon ceased 
—the cannon were again plied—gradually the fire 
slackened, and we could hear that the pirate had 
scraped clear and escaped. Some time after this, 
the Lieutenant commanding the cutter came down. 
Poor Mr. Douglas! we both knew him well. He sat 
down and covered his face with his hands, while the 
blood oozed down between his fingers. He had re- 
ceived a cutlass wound on the head in the attack.— 
His right arm was bound up with his neckeloth, and 
he was very pale. “ Steward, bring me a light— 
Ask the Doctor how many are killed and wounded; 
and, do you hear, tell him to come to me when he is 
done forward, but not a moment sooner. ‘To have 
been so mauled and duped by a cursed Buccaneer; 
and my poor boat’s crew”’ 
Splinter groaned. He started—but at this moment 
the man returned again. ‘* Thirteen killed, your 
honour, and fifteen wounded, scarcely one of us un- 
touched.”? The poor fellow’s own skull was bound 
round with a bloody eloth. 

‘¢ God help me! God help me! but they have died 
the death of men. Who knows what death the poor 
fellows in the boat have died!”—Here he was cut 
short by a tremendous scuffle on the ladder, down 
which an old quarter-master was trundled neck and 
crop into the cabin. ‘* How now, Jones?” 

‘*Please your honour,” said the naan, as soon as he 
had gathered himself up, and smoothed down his 
hair; but again the uproar was renewed, and Don- 
nally was lugged in, scrambling and struggling, be- 
tween two seamen. ‘“This here Irish chap, your 
honour. He has gone mad through fright.” 

** Fright be d—d!” roared Donnally; ‘*no man 
ever frightened me: but as your honour was skewer- 
ing them bloedy thieves forwards, | was boarded and 
carried aft by the devil your honour—propped by 
eae. by »” and he rapped his fist on the 
table until every thing on it dauced again. ** There 
were three of them, your howour—a black one and 
two blue ones—a long one and two Short ones—each 
with two horns on his head, for all the world like 
those on Father M’Cleary’s red cow—no, she was 
humbled—it is father Clannabisan’s | mane—no, not 
his neither, for his was the parish bull: faith, I don’t 
know what I mane, except that they had horns on 
their heads, and vowited fire, and had each of them 
a tail at his stern, twisting and twining likea con- 
ger eel, witha blue light at the end on’t.” 

** And dat’s a lie, if ever dere was one,” exelaim- 
ed er Mangrove, jumping from the berth.— 
ss k at me, you Irish tief, and tell me if I have a 
blue fight or a conger eel at my stern?” 

This was too much for poor Dotnally. He yelled 
out, ** You'll believe your own eyes now, yourhon- 
our, when you see one o’dem bodily before you!— 
Let me go—let me go! and, rushing up the ladder, 
he would have ended his earthly career im the salt 
sea, had his billet head not encountered the broad- 
est pat of the purser, who was in the act ofdescend- 
ing, with such violence, that he shot hing out-of the 
companion ladder several feet above the deck, as if he 
had been discharged from a culverin; but the i 
sent poor Donnaily, stunned and senseless, tp the bot- 


tom of the ladder. There was no standing all this; we 


laughed outright, and made ourselves known .to Mr. 
Douglas, who received us cordially, and in a week 
we were landed at Port-Royal. . 


LITERARY. 


PAULDING’S LAST NOVEL, 

' From the October Number of the Westminster Review. 
The Dutchman’s Fireside. A Tale, by the author of “Let- 
ters from the South,” “ The Backwoodsman.” T 

vols. post 8vo. London: 

The author of this taleis Mr. Paulding, one of the 

pleasantest writzrs of the new world of Transatlan- 
tic-English. His style is ehaste and elegant; sufli- 
ciently ornamental to be agreeable, and in no other 
point sinning in the prevailing sin of America, viz: 
exaggeration. Mr. Paulding is neither too elaborate, 
like Irving, nor diffuse, like Cooper, norwild, and 
all but frantic, like Neal; he is just, neat, fanciful, 
and descriptive. 
The. Dutchman’s Fireside has caught our atten- 
tion by the interesting character of its subject, 
which aims at a lively representation of the manners 
of the early American settlers, and a contrast be- 
tween the scenes then presented to the eye, and those 
which now meet the curious gaze of the traveller.— 
‘(he scenery on the Hudson is even now said alone 
amply to repay the voyage, from Great Britain, and 
when first seen in its solitary beauty, it must have 
far exceeded that of the more classical, but scarcely 
fabled, streams of antiquity. 

We cannot enter into any account of the story of 
the Dutchman’s Fireside, beyond saying, that it pos- 
sesses much incident of an interesting nature, and a 
good deal of well-drawn, and weli-conceived charac- 
ter. Incidents and character, indeed, abound in this 
great laboratory of fiction and romance, but we shall 
long look for greater freshness and originality than 
those which distinguish Mr. Paulding’s work. Our 
attention has, however, beenchiefly arrested by some 
descriptions of great interest, and some moral and 
social remarks, which deserve, at least, to be point- 
ed out. It is not in every tale that fiction is set in 
truth, or that incidents are narrated ina style which, 
for itself alone, deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 

The rapid rise of English America, where cities 
and towns, a civilized population, extensive com- 
merce, and national power, have risen up as by en- 
chantment, putsa comparison between the primitive 
and present state of numerous parts of the country 
within the grasp of a single individual’s memory.— 
Thus the contrast of what was and is, is rendered 
easy and accurate, and in proportién to the violence 
of the changes, more interesting than elséwhere.— 
The fact of having traced the wild beast of the fo- 
rest to his lair, on the very spot where now the do- 
mestic hearth is lighted up, where families are born, 
and all the cares as well as the bicssings of sucial 
life are thickly germinated, is a reflection which 
strikes the rudest bosom;with sensations of a plea- 
sant wonder. The description, for instance, of an isl- 
and in the Hudson, which follows, and which isas 
perfect a landscape as the fancy of a painter could 
conceive, will strike the reader with more pertect 
feelings of satisfaction and repose, ifaccompanied by 
the reflection that this secret little corner of beauty is 
now drowned and overwhelmed by the tide of civili- 
zation. ‘That its forest trees are turned into rafters, 
its pastures into pavements, its savannahs into mar- 
ket-places, its bosquets and nooks of lonely loveliness 
into populous streets and squares. 

‘¢ This little paradise, to speak in learned phrase, 
was an alluvial formation of times long past, com- 
posed of the rich spoils of the surrounding lands de- 
posited by the river. It was level as the surface of 
the stream in which it was embosomed, and covered 
with a carpet of rich luxuriant verdure, which, whed 
it was not pastured, yielded to the seythe a glorious 
harvest three times a year. On every side, and all 
around, the banks were fringed with light silvery 
foliage of water-willows, mingled with tutts of wild 
roses, and growths of nameless wild flowers, of every 
hue, and various odours, and canopied at intervals 
with clambering vines, whose long tendrils some- 
times bent down, and waved to a:id fro on the gliding 
waters as they passed slowly by. Within this leafy 
barrier was nothing but green sward, shaded at vari- 
ous intervals by the vast giants of the alluvial growth 
—elms and plane trees, of such towering majesty, 
that they overlooked the gentle emincnces which 
bounded the flats on either side. The witching mur- 
murs of the waters, as they glided along under the 
willow branches and nodding vines, mingled with 
the chorus of a thousand birds, who remained all 
summer in undisturbed possession; and though the 
pipe of the shepherd was never heard in these plea- 
sant shades, it was aptly supplied by the music of 
harmonious nature, the murmuring waters, and the 
warblers of the woodlands.” 

A few lines, every word of which is almost a pic- 
ture, describes the Sacondaga. 

** Accordingly, early the next morning they em- 
barked on the sluggish Sacondaga, the Indians in 
their canoe, and Sybrandt with his trusty squire in 
his, and paddled their way along the devious winds 
ings of the lazy solitary stream, that seemed a vast 
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the death-watch when all else is still. Sometimes, 
at rare intervals, a solitary heron would raise his long 
neck above the grass along the stream, and make a 
strange discordant noise, which was echoed by the 
Indians in mockery, but otherwise, it was the dead 
form of nature; the world of sound was still, and the 


dreary sameness, a sky of one dim unvarying shade 
of motionless elouds. ” 

Is not this poetry? Can the imagination paint a 
deeper solitude? s not the description steal over 
the senses, and oppress them drowsily, as if by 
opium? The reader starts as he comes to the close, 
and seems to shake himself, and wonder how long he 
has been in a state of stupor. ; 

In the next passage we have some dubious philo- 
sophy mixed up with description. Mr. Paulding 
seems to Inment the exceeding haste which his eoun- 
try has made in the race of wealth and prosperity. 
There may, however, be some justice in his contrast; 
the balance of comparative happiness, in the aggre- 

gate, is a nice question, and not to be settled in an 
instant. ‘The author’s view is at least a poet’s. 


.** Who, indeed, that hath gathered from history 
and tradition a picture of the manners, modes and 
morals of the ancient patriarchs of Albany and its 
neighbourhood, but will be inclined to contrast them 
dolefully with those of the present times? Who but 
will sigh to behold their places usurped by gilded 
butterflies, ostentatious beggary, empty pretence, 
and paltry affectation? In the room of men independ- 
ent of the smiles and frowns of bankers or bankrupts 
he will find speculators glittering in their borrowed 
plumage for an hour or two, then passing away, leav- 
ing nothing behind them but the wrecks of their un- 
principled career. Where once sat the simple ma- 
gistrates, administering the few simple laws neces- 
sary to regulate the orderly community over which 
they presided, is now collected a body of garrulous, 
ignorant, visionary, or corrupt legislators, pamper- 
ing their own private interests at the expense of the 
public good, and sacrificing the prosperity of one 
portion of the state to the grasping avidity of another. 
In the room of prosperous yeomanry, and independ- 
ent mechanics, we behold crowds of hungry expec- 
tants, neglecting the sure and only means of compe- 
tency, and begging, in the abjectness of a debased 
spirit, permission to sacrifice their independence for 
a wretched pittance, held under the wretched tenure 
of a man who has no will of his own. The once 
quiet city, where the name and the idea of political 
corruption was unknown, is now a whirlpool of in- 
trigue, where empty bubbles are generated and kept 
alive by the agitation of the waters, and boiling and 
conflicnng eddies gather into one focus all the straws, 
and chaff, and feathers, and worthless nothings that 
float apon the surface of the stormy puddle.” 


A comparison of the attachment felt by moun- 
taineers and the inhabitants of the plain, isa more 


| pleasing subject than the contrast above, and one 


moreover less likely to lead a poet into error, 


**The river in front slept between its verdant 
banks, for its course was so slow, so quiet, and so 
almost imperceptible, that it seemed to partake in 
that repose which it diffused around. Besides the 
elms and sycamores which the rich alluvium foster- 
ed into majestic exuberance, its borders were fring- 
ed at intervals with silvery willows, drinking its pure 
moisture, and other dwarfish fry, from whose 
branches hung grape vines, and vines of various other 
names, forming canopies, through which the patter- 
ing shower could scarcely find its way. The stream 
was about a quarter a mile wide, so that every rural 
sight and rural sound could be clearly distinguished 
from side to side; and at the extremity of the rich 
meadows, on the opposite shore, there rose a bold 
precipice of greybeard rocks, enamelled with light 
green mosses, and bearing on its summit a crown of 
towering pines of everlasting verdure.” 


‘There is certainly in the majesty of nature, its 
hoary rocks, its silent sladowy glens, foaming tor- 
rents, something that awakens the soul to high con- 
templation, and rouses its slumbering energies. But 
there isin her gentler beauties, her rich and laugh- 
ing meadows, enamelled with flowers, and joyous 
with sprightly birds, her waving fields of grain, her 
noiseless glassy streams, a charm not less delightful, 
and far more lasting, than the high-wrought enthu- 
siasm of the other. Both have, without doubt, their 
influence on the human character. He who dwells 
in the rude regions of the mountain solitude, will 
generally prefer dangerous and difficult: enterprise 
to easy and wholesome labors. He would rather risk 
his safety for « meal, or go without it entirely, than 
earn it by the sweat of his brow, in the cultivation of 
the earth. But the inhabitants of the rich plain, that 
pours from its generous bosom an ample reward for 
every bour of labour he bestows, is enamored of se 
curity; he hates «il changes but those of the revoly- 


sion, never elevated to enthusiasm, or depressed to 
despair. If letalone, his life will, probably, glide 
away a8 noiselessly, if not as pure, as the geutle 
stream that winds its way unheard through his lows 
land domain. Ithas been said a thousand times, 


serpent asleep in. the high grass that skirted its sides. »| that the inhabitants of mountains are more attached to 


After proceeding some miles, they became, as it 
were, lost in the pathless monotony of vast meadows 
which presented in the hazy’obseurity of a cloudy 
day, no distinet outline or boundary. The silence 
all around them was as the silence of a winter’s night, 
when the win? is hushed to a freézing calm, save 
that the dipping of the paddles at measured intervals 


their homes than those of lowlands, but I doubt the 
truth of the observation. Take any man away from 
his home, and his ageustomed routine of life, and he 
will sigh to return to them—the native of the plain, 
as well asthe sojourner among the hills. The former, 
| no doubt, would be as wretched among the rocks and 
| torreuts, the wild beasts, and hunters equally wild, 


was heard, and scarcely heard, like the clicking of 


world of sight presented nothing but a landscape of 


ing seasons: is seldom buffeted by extremes of pas- | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


as the latter in the laborious quiet of the fruitful, 
valleys,” 

It cannot be denied, at least, that this is very pretty 
writing, and that whether Mr. Paulding be a philo- 
sopher or not, heisa poet. There are, however, re- 
marks of another kind, which prove him to be a 
thinker, as well as a fancier, and show that he is at 
least an observer who can express himself strongly; 
such as his remarks on the excessive length of school- 
hours, and the ruinous consequences of **too early 
and exclusive attention to learning.” His reflections 
on courage, and the surprise he expresses that any 
body possesses any at all, considering that all educa- 
tion tends to pave the way for making cowards of us. 

“‘ The nurse begins by frightening children with 
stories of ghosts and hobgoblins, and making them 
afraid to stir in the dark; and the priest ends by 
frightening the man with horrible pictures of the 
agonies of deaih, and the torments of futurity.” 

And again: | 

«¢ A bashful man is like a tiger; he makes but one 
effort, and if that fails slinks away to his jungle, and 
essays no more.” a 

In short, we may conelade this brief notice by sta- 
ting, that this tale is an exception to tales in general, 
and is as much worth reading for its style, its moral 
remarks, and veracious descriptions, as for the inter- 
est of the narrative, the striking character of its per- 
sonages, but, aboveall, for its correct and spirited 
views of Red-Indian manners and morals. 


Spivit of Contemporary Prints. 


A WIFE WANTED. 
To Winows anp Unmarriep Lables. 


I aim a clever, neat young mau, 
Just turned of twenty-five— 
Ever since I pass’d a score of years, 
I’ve tried to geta wife, 
By every fair and honest means, 
Mv genius could devise; 
Except this one, and I have fail’d, 
So now [ll advertise. 


Pi tell the truth—and truth alone, 
And hope Pll be believed ; 
And, if by this, 1 can’t get one 
Of best gitts to man,” 
Then I must livea bachelor, 
And do the best I can. 
My age—I told you at the first— 
My height is five feet, eight— 
Twenty-nine inches round the waist, 
And quite erect and straight: 
My teeth are bad, my eyes are biue, 
My nose is aquiline, 
My whiskers large, my hair, light brown, 
[s soft and very fine. 
My dress is good, not very neat, 
Nor of the latest touch; 
I never pad, or lace, or scent 
My handkerchief too much. 
I never wearcheck pantaloons, 
Or check shirt minus colour ; 
I seldom wear a fancy front, 
And never paper collar ; 
My disposition’s tolerable ; 
i'm sometimes rather pettish— 
And very jealous when I love, 
But not the least coquetish. 
I have no business at all, 
Although ['m very healthy ; 
But ladies,damme, the rub,” 
[ am not very weaithiy ! 


Now that [I've told you what I am, 
Lil tell you what I want, 

I wantawife. I do notcare, 
Whether she can or can’t 

Play the Piano, or the Harp, 
Or strike the light Guitar, 

I'd rather she knew how to work, 
But then I don’t much care. 

I do not want one very rich, " 
Nor one too much retined— 

Her disposition—no matter—though 
I'd rather ‘twould be kind ; 

And she may dress just as she likes, 
Follow the etiquette 

In every other article, 
Except the Pantalette !!! 


Whoever will accept my hand, 
Will please to tell the printer— 

I'll see them, and if we can agree, 
Ill marry them next winter. 


From the New York American. 


REJECTED POETRY. 


It is not our usage to notice contributions when not 

approved of for publication, unless it is particularly 
requested; but in clearing our pigeon-holes, we find 
so many communications, whose writers seemed to 
have expected at least the courtesy of » notice, that 
we feel bound, before consigning their productions 
to-the flames, to Se our readers some idea of the 
fearful responsibility editors incur bypassing upon 
these matters, and the danger they are in of occa- 
sionally intercepting some work of genius on its pas- 
sage to immortality. And in the first place, to begin 
with the poets: we rejected Teian’s five colurans of 
Heroic verse, not so much for their brevity, as that 
we could not comply with his conditions of publish- 
ing, with laudatory remarks, the prospectus of his 
epic. That species of writing being deservedly out 
of vogue, some may think that the subject matter is 
too extravagant in its conception. Of the justice of 
this conclusion, our readers may form their own opi- 
nion by the contents of the first three out of the 100 
a are expected to compose ‘‘ The Stea- 
miad. 
BOOK L—Argument.—Invocation to the Muse— 
Heaven—Hell—Thunder—Hoboken. 
BOOK IL.—.Argument.—Description of the Abyss of 

Space—Conference between Neptune and Pluto 


about creating a power which shall be more tre- 
mendous than any of Jupiter’s creations, and whol- 
* ly under the control of these conspiring deities— 
The parties quarrel—The god of fire thrusts his 
glowing palm into the face of the god of water, 


BOOK and Neptune be- 
come reconciled to each other by the mediation of, 
Ether, and they consult in what manner to rénder 
the power thus accidentally called into existence 

subservient and useful to them—They call in Vul- 
can toassist them with his counsel, who proposes 
that the spirit be first confined to a body, and avers 
that, thus incarcerated, he would be easily subdued 
to their designs—They approve of his suggestion, 
and Vulcan immediately farnishes a close iron 
cauldron, and the book concludes with the wailings 
of the confined spirit. 

Genevieve, or the Haunted Oak, a Canadian Le- 
nd, is altogether too long, as well as too tame.— 
art of it runs thus:— . ‘ 
There’s a haunted wood by Boina’s spring, 
Which the ffaron hunters fly, 
In its tangled brake the rattlesnake 
And deadly panther lie. 
The night-shade there unfolds its leaves, ~ 
Where the slimy copper-snake sleeps, 


And its poisonous net the ivy weaves, 
Where the wolf beneath it creeps. 


| Abenighted friar, who had missed his way ina 


storm, dinds himself in this agreeable region, and 
first becomes aware of his locality by the unearthly 
sounds that meet his ear:— 


** God shrive me!” said the holy man‘ 
And he crossed his breast in dread,— 
And his beads he told, but his heart was cold, 
he hung his sinking head. 


“And he leaned his form against a tree, 
Whose trunk heaved high and bare, 

Like a giant form, to meet the storm 
That raved in its branches there. 


And they say when the good man ceased to pray, 
That that tree began to shake, 

Till its trunk was reft; and from out the cleft ~ 
A horrid form did break. 


*¢ Jesu Maria! shield me well— 
Mother of Mercies hear”’— 

But the friar’s tongue to his mouth roof clung, 
And his lips were locked with fear. 


The remainder of the MS. was so illegible, that 
we could not degipher it sufficiently to make out 
whether the monk regained his voice, or what be- 
came of the tree-spirit afterwards. And here, one 
word -upon the subject of MS. legibly written. It 
is just as important inva printing office, as in that of 
a solicitor, or in a counting-house. Who, for in- 
stance, knows what to make out of doggrel, interlined 
like the following :— 

{that once I loved]. 
Lady, [thou knowest 1 love} thee well, 
[no more I love 
that [[ long have loved) thee so; 

It were an idle thing to tell, 

While from my looks the truth you know. 

The **Song by a Trooper of Lee’s Legion,” is a 
failure; and we wonder at the audacity of the pen 
that would attempt anything in partizan minstrelsy, 
after the finished Lyric that was lately given to the 
public in the Mirror. — If jingle alone makes poetry, 
there is enough of it in the three verses here quoted: 


When the winds are whist, and the flowers, kiss’d 
By the Congarce, are drooping— 
While at twilight dim, by its reedy brim, 
The dusky night-hawk’s stooping— 
We mount aright, and we wend to the fight, 
Through marsh and morass trooping. 
O’er our helyacts sheen no banner is seen, 
But their tafted horsetails streaming; 
The music alone on our march, we own, 
Is the owl ‘rom the cane-brake screaming, 
And we bear no light but our sabres bright, 
To guide us withtheir gleaming. 
Those crests have sailed whea pennons quailed, 
And Rawdon’s ranks have broken, 
Our onset come ere his warning drum 
Hath watchful Tarleton woken, — 
And a path each blade hath homeward made, 
Ere his rallying bugle spoken. 


The verses to Lesbia are altogether too saucy for 
these columns, as may be guessed from the threaten- 
ing manner in which they commence:— 


_ T had a dream so very queer, 
1 almost fear to tell thee; 
But surely you’ll forgive me, dear, 
What in my sleep befel me, &c. 


Still more exceptionable are the rhymes of Des- 
mond, ** to an old flame married to another,” com- 
Meucing— 

When the dyll toils and duller pleasures cease, 

Of day; and night to some brings — 

Ere on the world my aching eyes I close 

In feverish slumbers, that are not repose, 

Mad thoughts of thee will in my breast arise, 

And passion prompts her unavailing sighs, 

Oh, God! to think upon our mutual fate— 

My outraged love—thy ill assorted mate,—e, 

Desmond had better get bled, and go read Paley; 
his muse needs physicking. The stanzas ‘*To a 
Lady in the habit of complaining of the monotony 
of Life,” are but so so. The first one is too com- 
plimentary to be interesting to any but the parties 


and the STEAM SPIRIT bursts into existence. | 


concerned. The middle stanza is smooth, and we 
therefore quote it:— . 


| Dost thou ne’er ponder in thosé moments lonely, 


When sati reflection steals upon the gayest, 

On one who loved thee first—on him who only, 
Even while no answering kindness thoa betrayest, 
Will Tove when in the hove that hallow@d fornd 
thou layest: 

Dost thou ne’er think when idly thus repining, 
O’er years that slip unmarked, yet smoothly slip 

away, 

On what ~ must have felt to see declining 
The only hope that cheered him on his way, 

On what he sometimes feels, to miss its shining, 
Ard know that light is lost to him for aye. 


Rather lachrymose; and evidently one would think 
the production of one of those chronic lovers who 
bore some lively girl by trying to make her believe 
that he is a second Childe Harold. In the last stan- 
za, however, beginuing ‘Still we may be friends,” 
there isa system of platonics broached completely 
at variance with this conclusion. Who ever heard of 
oe sympathy of ennui, as implied in these last two 
ines:— 


‘«T withrthee grieve thaf there is nought to glad thee, 
Thou with me sorrow there’s so much to pain.” 
But we afe giving too much room to these rhym- 


| ing gentlemen, and must finish with them another 


day. While upon the subject of poetry and poets— 
The Charleston Gazette attributes delicacy as the 
motive of Sir Walter Scott’s having declined to fur- 
nish an inscription for a monument to Byron at Ca- 
nandaigua: the reason assigned in a letter of the ac- 
complished baronet received in this city, was ex- 
treme illness even at the moment of writing. In 
this matter of monuments to men of genius, it will 
hardly be necessary to erect one to Sir Walter at 
the West, in case he should not derive the hoped for 
benefit from his Mediterranean voyage; memorials 
of him in the shape of his works are to be met with 
in almost every tavern and canal boat on the Erie 
line. Byron, in several of his letters to Moore, ex- 
presses himself delighted with the idea of being read 
upon the banks of the Hudson. 
' attaches half the value to his cis-atlantic reputation, 
could not but be gratified to learn that his writings 
are only equalled in familiar popularity here by 
those of Burns in his own country. 


LINES BY A LADY. 


Female correspondents multiply upon us. Heaven 
knows that many of the dear creatures write the most 
ineffable nonsense that was ever penned. Yet have 
we love for them all; and whenever we see a light 
flowing hand covering a sheet or two of gilt letter pa- 
per, we instantly shut our eyes, and as, like Cole- 
ridge, ** our eyes made pictures when they’re shut,” 
we see our gentle contributor seated at her desk, 
with a hallfyconsciousblush upon her cheek, a deeper 
animation in her eye, a. shower of dark ringlets upon 
her neck, and a little silver pen in her hand, which 
yields to the motion of the fairest fingers in the world. 
Heaven help us! it may be all a delusion. ‘hat very 
contribution may come from some ancient dame, ei- 
ther married‘or single, with a nose like a pen-knife, 
and a wig like a wisp of straw. But we augur better 
things of the authoress of the following poem, in 
which we discover marks of a grateful mind and 
true feminine feeling. There is something attrac- 
tive in the very title, 

TO HIM I LOVE. 


If ever the dew-drop was loved by the flower, 

When panting it droop’d in its hot sammer bower; 
If e’er to the peasant soft evening was dear, 

When his calm cottage home in the valley was near; 
If ever the heather was sweet to the bee, 

Beloved! thy affection is dearer to me! 


If ever the eagle was proud of his might, 

As his eye met the sun in his heavenward flight; 

If ever old ocean was proud of his waves, 

AS foaming they roll’d over brave seamen’s graves; 
If captives e’re triumph’d when ransom’d and free, 
I am proud of thy truth—thy devotion to me. 


If ever the exile on far foreigh shore 

Sigh’d for friendship’s kind smile, he migtit never 
see more; 

If e’er the sweet-nightingale wail’d in the grove, 

When she miss’d the soft call of her answering love, 

I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 

And waste my young spirit in weeping for thee! 


But still in my sorrow one ray pours its light, 

Like me moon when it bursts on the darkness of 
night; 

If mie bow spann’d in glory the heaven, 

If ever the bark through the blue deep was driven, 

If ever the summer brought calm to the sky, 

Our souls are unchanged in their faith till we a 


THE HISTORY OF A VERY CLEVER FELLOW. 

I like your clever fellows amazingly; your open- 
browed, open-hearted, open-handed, shrewd, enter- 
prizing characters, but as to your very clever fellows 
—lI mean Yankee clever—there is an ominous em- 


the expression. ‘The appellation was never 


stowed upon me bat once, and then I imagined I 
could feel myself losing my foothold on respectabili- 
ty, and sliding, like the man in Leggett’s story, down 
—down—down. But that’s not tothe point. 
© Didygou know Jack Easy ?—I am sure you did, for 


_ lived at the same time, in the same town with 
m. Every body, there knew him, every body loved 


Sir Walter, if he | ® 


as and every body said he was a very clever fel- 
ow, 

And a beautiful boy he was, as healthy and cheer- 
ful a bright-eyed, resy-cheeked lad as ever played at 
ball, or blind-man’s-buff. He was the joy of his 
partnts, the pride of his playmates,and the fast friend 
of every huraan being who had ever exchanged 
glances with him. 

_Jack exhibited his peculiar qualities very early in 
life; whena child he would give away all his marbles, 
and let the little urchins split his top; and he always 
treated his own gingerbread as the English clergy- 
man treat their parishioners—he took a tenth 

He was too fond of play to be a good scholar; yet 
he was so ready to ackuowledge his errors, received 
a scolding in such good part, was so kind and con- 
ciliating to his teacher, listened with so much pa- 
tience to his ‘* long talks,” and paid so much res- 
pect to his learning, that the pedagogue could never 
find it in his heart to reform” him; so our hero, 
while at the academy, learned little more than to de- 
scribe a circle on the ice, and add apples to the 
“school fund,” by subtracting them from his neigh- 
bour’s orchard. 

After having got Sree or rather got over his 
education, he was transplanted into a retail store 
as clerk, where he increased his employer’s popu- 
larity by diminishing his wealth; the rich customers 
would never pay him any profit, and he had not the 
conscience to ask any from the poor; he always gave 
good measure, and good weight, and was an entire 
stranger to the thousand little ways in which men 
cheat their neighbours, and thereby gain a reputation 
for great shrewdness; and, at last, his master told him 
that the *‘credit” side of “his ** profit and loss” ac- 
count was becoming so small, that it would be im- 
possible for him to retain him; yet he must say, that 
although he was not cut out for business, still he was 
avery clever fellow. 

About this time Jack’s father died, leaving him 
ten thousand dollars as-his portion; whereupon @ 
particular friend of his (money always brings par- 
ticular friends,) who could feel the ** pleasures of 
hope,” as well as Campbell could write them, sug- 

ested the expediency of his employing his capital 
in the manufacture of a new article to be made by 
steam power; there was not the smallest doubt of a 
fortane’s being realized ina shorttime., The offer 
was accepted, the money was expended, the project 
failed; they went too much upon the high pressure 
principle—their boilers burst, the manufactory went 
to the dogs, and Jack went to jail. 

Here our hero could have enjoyed himself in me- 
ditation and solitude; but not being quite as fond of 
meditation as Mr. Hervey, nor quite as much attach- 
ed to solitude as Mr. Zimmerman, he was happy to 
scrape an acquaintance with the jailer’s daughter. — 
He told her the circumstances of his life, and related 
what he was pleased to call his misfortunes: he spoke 
of many a ** deadly breach” of trust; she loved him 
for ‘*the dangers he had passed,” and he ** loved 
her that she did pity them.”” Loving souls! she had 
a few dollars in cas, and he wanted to cut the jail, 
so he married her. ' 

Although, like Mr. Cobbett, decidedly favourable 
to the matrimonial state, I do not think our friend, 
** good easy man,”’ was sufficiently cautious in his 
selection of a companion. ‘* Why not?” you ask.— 
** Was she a vixen?”—no, reader; she was gentle as 
a dove. ‘* Was she a fool?”—no; she could ‘ talk 
like a book.’ ‘* Was she artful?”’—-mo; she would 
tell all she knew, and more too. ‘* Well, then;” 
you inquire again, ** what is your cherie to her?” 
Why, to tell you the sober truth, she had a queer 
sort of a way of looking at the stars; of exciting hey 
imagination without refining her sentiments; of—ex- 
cuse me for mentioning it—of taking a glass too much; 
there, it’s all out. 

But my lady readers, do not scorn her. I doubt 
not but some of you have been intoxicated with flat- 
tery, which is just as exhilarating, and often as dan- 
gerous in its effects as alchohol itself, 

** But what did Easy do?--did he remonstrate’” 
no; he was too gentle. ‘* Did he get into a passion? 
no, he was too kind; she was ae was yield- 
ing. She drank—he drank. ve you never heard 
of female influence? 

Her career was that of a”eomet, fiery, short, and 
somewhat crooked; and she soon run out her money 
and her existence. 

Since that time Jack has kept an auction store, 
and a lottery office, and is at present runner to a 
steamboat. He is now at the bottom of the hill, gets 
many a hard rub, and serves many a good turn, but 
has never lost his good nature—his ruinous pliability 
of disposition, 

**T would rather,” as Mr. Hackett says ‘be 
whipped by a salt-sea roarer,” be a dandy without 
whiskers, a fool without vanity, Dutchman without 
a‘pipe, or a Frenchman without a fiddle, than a very 
clever fellow. 

The story is most veritable and the moral is plain, 
—N. Y. Mir. . H, 


Punning by Wholesale.—We are favoured with 
the folowing ingenious jeux de mot from a friendly 
correspondent at Bristol: —The Sun, finding that the 
Post very slowly on, sent a Courier to the 
Globe, through which the owe was quickly spread 
that the spirit of the 7%imes was very adverse to the 
Standard of loyalty, which an impostor, who impu- 
dently assumed the natue of John Bull, patronized 
in Albion. This much alarmed a Traveller, who 
happened to be then Star-gazing; but being rather a 


Spectator than an Examiner, the Messenger left the 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


World to consider the Intelligence of which he was 
the Hera’d and Advertiser, and proceeded to Jtegister 
it in a Chronicle, which every Englishman who is 
also an Observer cannot fail to value as a Ftecord of 
the follies of the Age. —Globe. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, January 7, 1832. 


With the present number is commenced a new 
year of this publication. We did contemplate en- 
larging it; but, on due deliberation, arrived at the 
conclusion, that an enlargement would spoil the ap- 
pearance of the volume when bound, and from the 
fact that it is difficult to obtain good paper of a size 
larger than that on which the present number is 
printed. Besides, we already publish more matter 
than @y other literary publication issued on the 
same terms, in this country; and we have reason to 
believe,that most of our patron: are satisfied that they 
receive the worth of their money. For these reasons 
we have not enlarged this journal. We shall endea- 
vour, however, to improve its character, in point of 
literature. To thisend, we have subseribed, inaddition 
to the numerous London periodicals which we now 
receive, for the London Metropolitan, edited by the 
poet Campbell; to the London New Monthly, edited 
by the novelist Bulwer; to the London Examiner, 
edited by Leigh Hunt, and to several other merito- 
rious foreign periodicals, from which we shall be 
able to serve up-choice and Facy selections. In addi- 
tion to this, we have enterec into an arrangement 
with the promitient booksellers of this city and of 
New York, by which we shall receive proof sheets of 
most of the new publications, and thus be enabled to 
afford to our readers, in anticipation of the works 
themselves, notices of, and extracts from them, 


likely to prove interesting. . Our original depart- 


ment shall fot be neglected;—although, we be- 

lieve we consult the taste of our readers, when we 

give place to such sketches as those from the Diary 

of a late London Physician, in preference to the weak 

and sentimental love tales with which some of our 

American periodicals abound. The stormy events 

that are going on in the mother country, as well as 
the all important and exciting circumstances that are 

transpiring in this, shall not be neglected. In short, 

we are grateful to the public for the liberal encour- 

agement afforded this journal, and shall endeavour, 

by a close assiduity to the duties of our editorial’ 
chair, to merit it. The Album has now survived five 

yeafs, and is the only periodical of the same charac- 

ter—with one exception, the New York Mirror— 
published in this country. To those who have stood 

by us from the” beginning, we are deeply. grateful; 

and as weare glad to retain our old list of patrons,new 

ones are always weleome, let their place of residence 

be however remote. 


And now patient reader, to use the. language of 
another, one word with thee at parting, (nay, but we 
will not part, will we?) till another year. We have 
jogged along sociably enough together ‘or the last 
twelve months; and although all the conversation has 
been upon one side, believe us it has been for thy 
edification. Some interchange of sentiment might 
indeed be desirable, if not to modify our course, at 
least to cheer us in it when chosen, Yet, could we 
hear all thine own shrewd opinions and clever stric- 
tures upon ours, think ye our pen would be as free 
‘as now in giving the thoughts of the moment upon 
occurrences as they pass’ We have a prodigious re- 
spect for thy discernment; and indeed stand so much 

n awe of it, most discriminating reader, that were 

we privy to half its exercise upon ourselves, never 

again could we venture an editorial opinion with due 

official unction. Be then content that the judgment 

here exercised in ministering to thy entertainment 
and improvement, though differing often from thy 

own, is still unbiassed by that of others. Bethink 
thee, that the shafts of our wit, though they may find 
a different rest, are sent upon the same errand as 
thine. Our target is truth; and though our aim may 
be obstructed by what thy keener vision sees through, 
or miss the mark from want of vigour in the bow, the 
arm that draws it is true and untrammelied by any 
influence, save that of ‘‘the law.”? Beautiful reader! 
for we begin to suspect that thou art a female, since 
this long rigmarole is not yet impatiently torn up to 
light a segar with—gentle and. fair reader! have we 


not diligently catered for thee in the last year? Have 
we not given tales so long, that pone but you would 

read them; and poetry so much, as with them would 
make an annual? Have we not given thee long re~ 
views of novels, and short ones of histories? Have we 
not end@avoured to our utmost to please thee? Holy 
Venus we have,fand it would be cruel to part after 
so long a journey together, especially as the New 
Year has broken upon us so pleasantly, For one 
year more, therefore, let us bear each other compa- 
ny; and if you have any reason to find fault with us, 
tell us so frankly, and we will endeavour to ameng! 
Can we do more? 


The title-page far the sixth volume is at present in 
the hands of the engraver. It is a beautiful design, 
and expressly drawn for this publication. It will be 
forwarded to our patrons in due time. 


The younger scribe of the New York American 
has written a clever article onthe opening of the New 
Year. He calls it a new volume, and thus apostro- 
phizes:— 
There it lies, with many a hope flattened between 
its pages, like folded rose leaves in an old novel. 
Like an old novel, too, it has many a passage crossed 
and underscored; some that reflection would oblite- 
rate, and others that jadgment would preserve for 
future reference. Aud here is a marginal note of 
impatience to get on; there, a leaf turned down, 
where the reader would wish to delay. Sometimes 
there are whole chapters turned over so cleanly, that 
they seem scarcely to have been read at all; and again, 
there are occasional pages thumbed as if the reader’s 
patience has been well tasked to get through them. 
How various have been'th> feelings of the many who 
have perused this book! How similar are the feelings 
with which most of them now fling it aside for ever! 
A few sad regrets—a few sober reflections—many 
gay hopes, and many giddy anticipations; some slight 
misgivings for the past, and some feeble apprehen- 
sions for the future; an army of good intentions, of- 
ficered by a few limping resolutions;these are what 
most men transfer as naturally and as quietly, from 
one anniversary of life to another, as if each period 
of time were the heritor of that which preceded it; 
and they would hand down their weaknesses through 
them, as heirlooms to Eternity. 


CONDITION OF EUROPE. 
Our last intelligence from Europe is, that the 
Great Powers are about to disarm and disband their 
armies. We do not attach the slightest credit to this 
statement. In our view of the subject, the condition 
of Europe, or of England at least, was never more 
critical. General discontent appears to pervade the 
whole country. After a long and arduous struggle, 
a bill was passed by the House of Commons, con- 
ferring upon the general people more liberty, with 
regard to the election of their representatives. This 
bill was so cautiously framed, in order not to extend 
the right of suffrage to too great an extent, that by it 
every voter must occupy a residence, the rent of 
which should amount at least to ten pounds per an- 
num. Not occupying such a residence, he would not 
be permitted to vote. The bill embraced many other 
restrictions, and it was opposed by the radicals in 
Parliament—such as Huntand Hume—because it was 
not deemed sufficiently liberal. Yet it is this bill, 
not deemed sufficiently liberal by the radicals, that 
has just been rejected by the Lords, because they 
consider it as extending the right of saffrage too far. 
Our readers generally are aware of the commotion 
this rejection by the Lords has produced throughout 
the country. In Bristol, for example, which ranks 
as the third city, in point of wealth and population, 
in England—on the entrance of Sir Charles Wether- 
ill, who is one of those who voted against the Reform 
Bill, the lower orders of the people assembled to- 
gether in mobs, destroyed the public property, let 
loose the prisoners from the jails, some of which they 
burned. Similar scenes, but not to so great an ex- 
tent, have taken place in other parts of England. 
The people say, they will have reform, or threaten 
revolution; they demand the passage of a bill fully 
equal to that, in point of liberty, which the Lords 
have just rejected. The ministers are pledged to 
submit such a bill at the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. The anti-reformers in the House of Lords 
are determined to reject it, and incensed as the peo- 
ple already are, the consequences of a second rejec- 
tion may well be anticipated. Nothing short of a 
revolution will ensue; and if such an event should 
take place in England, there is no imagining where 
it willend. An intelligent writer ina late Liverpool 


**The gtate of the country is one of great and 
dangerous excitement. This cannot be doubted: it 
has been proclaimed in characters of fire and blood 
at Bristol, at Derby, and at Nottingham; and how 
soon we may have a repetition of such scenes, is be- 
yond the power of man to determine.’ It is, how- 
ever, in these commotions, though violent and tearful, 
that the greatest danger lies. These, when they 
occur, may be promptly put down, wherever a vigi- 
lant magistracy is at its post and ready to perform its 
painful but necessary duty. The true view of such 
circumstances is, that they are indications of a state 
of things which must be terminated by some means, 
or they will increase to general confusion and irre- 
parable mischief. For, in addition to that restless 
feeling which waits only the opportunity of riot in 
plunder and bloodshed, there is the settled disaffee- 
tion of a great mass of the lower elasses in the larger 
towns apd more populous districts, perverted by 
plausible abstract theories, artfully taught to consider 
their sufferings or privations of every kind as curable 
only by the overthrow of existing institutions, and 
thus prepared either to reject the Reform Bill with 
contempt, or to accept it simply as a step towards the 
accomplishment of ulterior designs of change and 
overthrow. ‘Those who reasof ou the present state 
of things among us, as analogous to that which ex- 
isted in the daysof Mr. Pitt, just subsequently to the 
French Revolution, fall into an error which, if per- 
severed in, may be fatal. ‘The pressure of taxation 
is now more severely felt than then; the state of com- 
merce is not so satisfactory or improvable; the con- 
dition of the labouring classes is more anxious, and 
in many places distressing. These are predisposing 
causes to sedition and tumult. But is not the whole 
of the ease. So great a body of the people were not 
then led away by visionary notions-on government; 
the power of prejudice in favour of old and venerable 
things was not so completely broken; the seditious 
press had not carried on its corrupting agency so long 
and so widely. Newspapers were not a tithe $0 nu- 
merous, and education had not then so prepared the 
people to readthem, There was, ina word, less in- 
formation, and more passive content; the voice of 
demagogues operated upon much smaller masses; and 
the bulk of the populace remained under the influ- 
ence of their superiors. ‘The change in our cireum- 
stances in all these respects, is too great to be lost 
sight of by the considerate politician, and it dictates 
a different treatment of the evil. Nor have we reath- 
ed tie extent of this serious view of our condition. 

. “The example of the effect of clamour in forcing 
the Catholic Relief Bill is strongly remembered, and 
has become a principle of action; and the success of 


| the nopulace of Paris, in effecting a revolution, ab- 


solutely and victoriously applied to our own cireum- 
stances, still flatters the disaffeeted part of the lower 
orders with overwhelming notions of their own 
strength. All this is crowned and completed by eri- 
minal attempts to form what are éalled political 
unions, which aim at no less a result than to bring 
the mass of the middle and lower classes of socicty 
into one great confederacy, to dictate to the King, 
Lords and Commons what laws shall pass, and what 
laws shall be repealed; and, in a word, to usurp the 
whole legislative and executive government: a plan 
not on paper merely, but carried, in part, into’effeet, 
and promoted with all zeal and indefatigable indus- 
try, under the auspices of many men of name, and by 
journals of the greatest talents and influence.” 


Here is presented a brief and hasty view of the pre- 
sent position of England. We shall advert to the 
subject again, and trace some of the recent events 
which have taken place, and their probable results in 
other portions of Europe; and thus from time to time 
afford our readers a view of the condition of things 
in the old world. 


Arrivals at New York, from Liverpool, confirm 
the intelligence of the Cholera having been intro- 
duced into England. It was first discovered at Sun- 
derland, where a number have alr€ady fallen victims 
to the fell destroyer. Every exertion is made to 
prevent the extension of the disease, and the papers 
are filled with medical speculations as to its being 
contagious. It is saidto be much milder than on the 
Couatinent. 


RATIO OF REPRESENTATION, 

A document from E. H. Cummins, with tables 
showing the result of any ratio of representation, 
from 48,000 to 55,000 souls, for one representative, 
has been laid before Congress. We are indebted for 
acopy of this document to one of our Senators. From 
it we learn that the number of representatives 
from all the States, allowing 48,000 souls for a repre- 
sentative, will be 237—allowing 49,000 souls 232— 
allowing 50,000 souls 222, and allowing 55,000 souls 
206. According to the first ratio of 48,000, Penn- 
sylvania will be entitled to 28 representatives; ac- 
cording to the second, of 49,000, she will be entitled 
to 27; according to thethird of 50,000, to 26; and if 
55,000, to 24, 


A writer in tlie Boston Evening Post has, very un- 


paper, holds this language:— _ 


| wisely, imbibed the opinion that second marriages 


— 


are always unhappy, and he denounces them accord- 
ingly. We are sorry to see the editor of the Post 
sanction this doctrine. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd, and no subject is less suitable for newspaper 
discussion. Such sentiments as those we see uttered 
in the paper referred to, cannot do good, and may 
produce much harm. The subject is one beyond the 
legitimate pale of newspapers, and from our brief 
observation, we have every reason to believe that 
there is quite as much matrimonial felicity enjoyed 
in second marfiages as in first. Such marriages are 
always entered into when one of the parties at least 
has acquired some portion of worldly wisdom from 
experience, and this, when brought to bear upon the 
selection, cannot but operate favourably for both par- 
lies. 
THE LATE STEPHEN GIRARD, ESQ, 

In qur lust we briefly mentioned the demise of 

SrerHeN Girarp, Esq. the celebrated Banker of 


this city. ‘The death of an individual who occupied 


so prominent a position in public transactions, and 
whose influence was perceptible in so many objects 
of utility and comfort for the community in general, 
should not be passed over as an ordinary oceur- 
rence of the day, but receive every tribute of respect 
warranted by the munificent acts of benevolence dis- 
played in the bequests of Mr. Girard. He departed 
this life on Moneay afternoon, the 26th ult. a few 
minutes before four o’clock, at his residence, in 
North Water street, having been lingering for seve- 
ral days, with full posession of his intellectual facul- 
ties, and for the last few hours expecting, with pa- 
tience and resignation, the stroke that was to sever 
the mortal from the immortal—part the spirit from 
its frail tenement of clay. 

Mr. Girard was in his 85th year when he died.— 
He wasa native of Bordeaux, France, but bas resided 
in this city for the last fifty years. His immense 
wealth was accumulated solely through his own in- 
dusiry, exertions and enterprise. His character 
through life was distinguished for sobriety, honesty, 
and consistency threughout, and his whole career 
presents a beautiful example of the success of indus- 
try and economy, when added to good sense, perse- 
verance and the moral virtues. To many he has been 
the best of friends, loaning them liberally when in 
want, and exacting from them nothing exorbitant 
when through his assistance they were again enabled 
to repay the loan with interest and with gratitude, 

It is understood that the afiairs of the Bank have 
been left to ten trustees, with instructions to conduct 
the institution in future in such manner that those 
whoare its debtors may not suffer by the departure 
of the lamented Banker. These trustees are Messrs. 
James C. Fisher, Thomas P. Cope, Robert Smith, 
Gustavus Calhoun, Tobias Wagner, Samuel Wag- 
ner, Robert Wal::, Timothy Paxton, William J. 
Duane, Joseph Roberts. 

The Executors are Messrs. Timothy Paxson, 
Thomas P. Cope, John A. Barelay, Joseph Roberts, 
and William J. Duane. 


The funeral of Mr. Girard took place on Friday 
morning, the procession moving from the late resi- 
dence of the deceased at 11 o’clock. Before that 
hour, however, the several avenues leading to the 
residence were thronged with dense masses of our 
citizens, anxious to be spectators of the burial of one 
so long celebrated for his wealth, and so esteemed 
for his liberal character and the munificence and wise 
dom of his testamentary bequests. It is computed 
that upwards of twenty thousand persons were assem- 
bled in the immediate neighbourhood of the resi- 
dence, and néarly that number attended the corpse 
on its way to the narrow house provided for its re- 
ception. Th@day was clear, though severely cold, 
and the walking in many places extremely disagree- 
able. Nevertheless, the side walks of the streets 
through which the procession passed were crowded 
with spectators, and the windows of the houses pre- 
sented an array of heads and head-dresses, solemnly 
disposed, that have had no parallel on a similar oc- 
easion within our recollection. All appeared to feel 
curiosity—all were anxious to participate in the last 
testimony of respect to the remains of a rich, and, we 
may add with safety, agreat man. 

The procession was headed by a plain open hearse, 
in which the coffin was conspicuous, and was thus 
rendered for a few ‘moments the object of eager gaze 
for many thousand beholders. The immediate rela- 
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tives, and those most intimately connected ‘with the 
deceased, occupied six coaches, fifieen others, but un- 
tenanted, following intherear. After the pall bear- 
ers, those in the employ of the late merchant, sueh 
as the Clerks of his Counting House, the Clerks of 
his Banking House, &e. passed on. After these pro- 
ceeded the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen of the 
city—the members of the Select and Common Coun- 
cils—the High Constables and the City Police—the 
City Watchmen—the officers and members of the 
several Masonic Lodges, with their Sppropriate 


Badges —the Merchants and Sea Captains of Phila- | 


delphia—the several Benevolent Societies, and the 
citizens generally. The procession must have been 
nearly a mile in length, and possibly constituted the 
largest funcval that has ever taken place in Philadel- 
phia. 

We copy from the Daily Advertiser of Monday, 

e following abstract of Mr. Girard’s will. It af- 
fords a happy illustration of the wisdom and liberal- 
ity of the deceased, and must gratify every philan- 
thropist and Philadelphian. It will be seen that two 


. millions are to be appropriated for the endowment 


of a college, for ‘* poor white male children.” We 
think the introduction of the word poor is to be re- 
gretted, as it is calculated to cast a nominal stigma 
upon the new college, and thus prevent many from 
availing themselves of its privileges, who otherwise 
would. It may be, however, that when the plan of 
the new institution is more fully developed to the 
public, that this difficulty will be obviated. . 


STEPHEN GIRARD’S WILL, 


Gives to the Pennsylvania Hospital, sub- 
ject to the payment of an annuity of 
$200 to a female slave, whom he sets 


tree, - = $30,Q00 
To the Asylum for the Deafand Dumb, - 20,000 
To the Orphan’s Asylum, - - = 10,000 
To the Controllers of the Public Schools, 10,000 
To the City Corporation, to be invested, 

and the interest to be applied annually 

in the purchase of Wood for the Poor, 10,000 
To the Society of Ship Masters, - = 10,000 
‘To the Free Masons’ Lodge, - - 20,000 
For a School to be erecte:] in the township 

of Passyunk, for poor white Children, 6,000 
Sundry Legacies to Individuals amounting 

Several Annuities amounting to about, - 4,000 


To the City of New Orleans, 1,000 acres 
of improved Land in the territory of 
Mississippi, and 

One-third of 207,000 acres of unimproved 
Land in the same territory, 

To the City of Philadelphia the eet 
two-thirds of the said animprovec 
Lands. [This land is said to be now 
worth 500,000 dollars. 

To the City of Philadelphia, Stock in the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, == 
[| Worth in the market considerably 
more than this sum. ] 

For a College for poor white male children 

_ and its proper endowments, the sum of 2,000,000 

To the City of Philadelphia, for cértain 
City Improvements, to be invested, and 
the interest to be annually applied, - 

All his remaining Estate, real an personal 

(no part of the real estate to be sold) is «. 
‘to be applied ag follows—in further aid 
of the said College—improvements of 
the City and in relief of the ‘Taxes.— 
This Estate is very large, but not yet 
valued. 

To the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to— 
be applied to Internal Improvements 
by Canals, provided the Lasididare 
shall, within one year from Stephen 
Girard’s decease, pass laws authoriz- 
ing the City of Philadelphia to make 
the intended improvements—other- 
wise to the United States for the same 
object, - «= 300,000 


110,000 


500,000 


A biographical sketch of Stephen Girard is in pre- 
paration by Stephen Simpson, Esq. — 
KNAPP’S WEBSTER. 
An intelligent correspondent of the Boston Com- 
mercial Gazetic, has written a very fair criticism of the 
Life of Daniel Webster,as recently given to the world 
by Col. Samuel L. Knapp. The following paragraph 
is a specimen of the review, and embraces in a smzil 
space a correct opinion of the merits of the publica- 
tion the critic discusses. Mr. Webster isa distin- 
guished statesman, and possesses a mind of extraor- 
dinary grasp and comprehension; but. Mr. Knapp 
makes him perfect—nothing less than a demi-god— 
when every one knows he has faults and frailties like 
others of mortal mould:— 
_ ** To say that it is destitute of merit, would be un- 
Jast in the extreme. On the other hand, to praise it 


without measure, as the New York Evening Journal 
has done, could do no good, and might do "mischief 
to the author. We-are willing to goncede much to 
the partial suggestions of friendship, but we protest 
against the practice which 60 extensively prevails 
with the press of this country, of making political or 


of literary merit. For ourselves, we think this per- 
formance is, on the whole, creditable to Mr. Knapp’s 
talents as a writer, although we are far from believ- 
ing that it will secure to him an imperishable re- 
nown, Of this, as of all his other productions that 
we have seen, the style is generally easy and flowing, 
and sometimes elegant; but not upfrequently it 1s 
turgid. ‘The besetting sin of the author is exagge- 
ration. This will be toundéodisfigure, in some de- 
gree, his two happiest efforts—even in that depart- 
ment in which it hasbeen strangely said he excelsall 
his countrymea—we allude to his sketches of the eha- 
racters of Matignon and De Wit Clinton.,.. This pro- 
pensity to magnify, and-also to indulge in rash as- 
sertions, sensibly affects his eredit as a faithful his- 
torian and biographer, and of course his fitness to 
treat of characters that. have flourished, or of events 
that have happenéd in moderntimes. We hold that 
one may have a proper sense of Mr. Webster’s signal 
abilities without making him an object of servile 
adalatian, or clothing him with the attributes of a 
god. But Mr. Kuapp, not content with a warm and 
even partial notice of Mr. W.’s exertions, whether 
senatorial, forensic, or literary, must needs represent 
the man and every thing he has spoken or written, as 
the model of perfection. Most of the individuals, 
too, of whom he has introduced notices in his book, 
are deemed to be the subjects of extravagant and in- 
discriminate praise. They are described as being 
most learned divines, most able Jawyers, most pro- 
found and classical scholars, most elegant and classi- 
cal writers, most commanding and persuasive ora- 
tors, &c. whose fame has reached all lands.” 


A new poetical satire is in preparation at New 
York. The specimens that the editors have seen are 


gener clever. It is written in the manner of 


Beppo, and is entitled ‘* Rodoshake’s Visit to the 
Moon.” 


‘We obsérye Littell’s Museum of Foreign Litera- 
ture, spoken of with approbation by most of the 
public journals. The Washington Globe says of 
it,—** We gladly add our opinion to that of our edi- 
torial brethern, so frequently expressed, in attesta- 
tion of the taste and judgment with which this publi- 
cation is conducted, and think that it cannot fail to 
receive the general gneouragement which it so rich- 
ly.merits, “‘Ghenumber for December has just been 
received, and, among many highly interesting and 
instructive articles, contains several which are par- 
ticularly so; a review of Croker’s edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, and one of Moore’s Lite of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, &c. &e. are especially deserving of ge- 
neral perusal.” 


“¢ Paul Pry’s Letters from England” is the title 
of a neat little volume that has just been issued by 
Monroe & Francis, of Boston, and may be had of 
Mr. Ash, in Chesnut street. It contains a great num- 


| ber of engravings, and is designed principally for the 


juvenile reader. To such it conveys, in an agreeable 
form, a large quantity of information, of a desirable 
character to the old as well as to the young, and not 
readily obtained.in a form so convenient as this, 


| The last number of Harper’s Family Library con- 
tains a most interesting life of Sir Isaac Newton, 


which we shall notice more particularly hereafter. . 
CotoneL WILLETT.—Messrs. Pendleton & Hill, 


No. 94 Broadway, New York, have lately published 
in a compact volume, a narrative of the military ac- 
tions of Colonel Marinus Willett, prepared by his 
son William M. Willett. These pages are dedicat~- 
ed to General Lafayette, and contain a plain and un-. 
adorned narrative of the principal military actions 


French and Revolutionary Wars; together with an 
account of his mission to the Creek Indians. The 
whole narrative is little more than asxtranscript of 
what he himself wrote, after he had attained his se- 
ventieth year. Many incidents of deep interest con- 
nected with the revolution are related in this volume, 
which commends itself particularly to the attention 
of those who ponder with pleasure and admiration 
on the heroic achievements of our revolutionary 
sires. The volume.is comprised in 162 pages, and 
is embellished with an engraving of the individual, a 
portion of whose life it records. We presume it 
may be obtained of the Philadelphia booksellers. 


**The Lives of Female Sovereigns,” is the title 


of a uew work from the pen of Mrs. Jameson, the 


~ 


personal antipathies or predilections the criterion | 


authoress of the ‘‘ Diary of an Ennuyee,” which has 
just been issued in London. There is abundance of 
material to render such a volumé highly valuable and 


interesting. . ; F 


Messrs. Lincoln and Edmunds, Boston Booksel- 
lers, have recently published a volume of three hun- 
dred pages, entitled ‘*Peck’s Guide for Emigrants.” 
Theauthor of it isa gentleman of known intelligence, 
and undoubted veracity, and from the extracts we, 
Phave’ seen from this ublication, it anust prove a/ 


venturers for whose benefit it is more especially de- 
signed. 4 

We observe taat the Daily Chronicle of this city 
has commenced the New Year, with John Musgrave 
and Charles Alexander, Esqrs. as publishers, hav- 
ing heretofore been published by the latter alone, 
with the former as editor. Success to the new coa- 


‘Ratt-Roap JourNat.—We have received the first 
number of a new publication with this title, which 
has just been attempted by D. K. Miner, Esq., one 
of the publishers of the New York American. It is 
designed to embrace in its pages all matter of infor- 
mation, connected with the history, progress and 
improvements in rail-roads, both in Europe and this 
country. In addition to this feature, it will contain 
the literary matter and news of the New York Ame- 
rican, one of the best public journals issued in New 
York. The specimen number of this new publica- 
tion is very handsomely got up, and cannot but pro- 
duce a favourable impression upon the public mind. 
It is hay at $2 50 per annum. 


NewspaPer Postace.—A member of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation in Congress has written to the 
editor of the Mauch Chunk Courier, as follows:— 
‘* 1 entirely coincide with you that the postage of 
| Newspapers should be repealed; and I am satisfied 
also that the same experiment upon periodicals of all 
sorts would work no harm. The Revenues of the 
Post Office Department are very ample, and with due 
management must increase inabundance. ‘The small 
addition, therefore, which is derived from these 
sources, cannot in any wise affect its general condition. 
I hold it besides, good policy to take off all restraints 
upon the spread of intelligence, for upon that lies the 
strength and hope of our form of government. This 
question is now before the proper commitees, and I 
have no doubt they will do justice to the entire sub- 
ject.” 


The Boston Medical Gazette, after adverting in 
proper terms to the unusual number of deaths which 
have of late taken place in the city of Boston, has 
this advice with regard to the prevailing influenza:— 
‘¢ The only method with which we are acquainted 
by which the chance of escaping this epidemic can 
be increased, is to live temperately, exercise freely 
and regularly in the open air, being sufficiently 
guarded against too great or sudden exposure to it, 
and sponging the bust with cold water every morn- 
ing. Among the means most likely to induce the 
disease in its worst form, we would mention the 
common practice of covering the mouth with a hand- 
kerchief or the collar of a great coat. The neck 
covering should either not pass the under lip,*or else 
extend quite over the nose. A certain voltime of 
air is received, at every inspiration, into the lungs, 
and it usually passes through the avenues of the nose 
and mouth. Ifthe latter be closed, the whole enters 
by the nose; it consequently rushes in with rapidity, 


in which Colonel Willett was engaged during the | ™4king a constant draft by the tonsils, and when it 


reaches the lungs is much colder than if it had come 
more moderately through the natural passages.— 
Rather open the mouth a little then when out of 
doors, than allow it to be barricadoed by the usual 
paraphernalia.” pe 


According to the recently published Annual Re- 
port of the Physicians of the South Carolina Lunatic 
Asylum, there are at-this time thirty-five patients in 
that institution, of whom twenty-six are males, and 
nine are females. When the last annual report was 
made, there were twenty-cight patients then in the 
house, of whom twenty were males, and eight were 
females. During the year just ended, there haye 
been seventeen new patients admitted, making a total 
of forty-five who have been io the institution during 


this year. Of these, six have died—two have been 
removed: by their friends, and two have been dis- 
charged cured. 


The teachers@f the Philadelphia public schools 
have held a meeting, and adopted a letter to Roberts 
Vaux, Esq. expressing their regret at his resignation 
as President of the Board of Controllers, and also 
approbation at the zealous and efficient exertions of 


timonials cannot but be highly gratifying to Mr. 


highly valuable work, for that particdlar class of ad} Vaux, who is unquestionably one of our most respec- 


table and useful citizens. 


The New Monthly Magazine (London) has an elo- 
quent criticism of Cooper’s Last Novel, the Bravo, 


in which it awards the American writer high praise. 


A YANKEE IN PHILADELPHIA, 

The following is an extract from the first of a se- 
ries of letters, addressed by a ‘* down easter,” to 
the editor of the Portland Advertiser. In introduc. 
ing the letter to hisweaders, our eastern contempo- 
rary designates its writer as “ observant and well 
known to the literary world.” ‘ We, guess it aint 
Grenville Mellen, is it??? He was in town a few 
days since, but has proceeded south. The hit at 
the Post Office is capital and just. Mellen writes a 
tolerable letter, ‘“considerin’. ” We shall serve up 
his notes by the way, as we find they possess inter- 

PatLapecrura, Dec. 14, 1831. 

A health to you from the city of right angles! 
Tho’ I have been a month, nearly, gétfing here, itis 
about as well—this festina lenta—as tho’ | had come 
on winged horses; 1 mean as to the matter of getting 
rid of the cold. For had I rode at the speed of the 
best steam-car directly from Portland, with the head 
due South, the weather had got the advantage of me, 
in spite of fate. lee made in the Delaware, before I 
could get out of Boston! It is scarcely believable, 
here, and they say such time in Philadelphia has 
not been known for 24 years. There is no getting 
beyond Perth Amboy with the boat-—and thence to 
this beautiful city we came on wheels. The roads 
were never finer. It was as level as a bowling- 
—the whole distance. And here a word about the 
country between this and New York—and then fora 
little account of this metropolis. I hold it to be no 
defamation to say that you are absolutely homesick, 
as you look upon the villages and towns from said 
Amboy to the suburbs of Philadelphia—that is, if 
you be a New-Englander—so dirty, ill-built, ill- 
shaped and comfortless. do they eo To be sure, 
some of these are old towns—and there is something, 
you may say, in afttiquity, But these places have 
nothing venerable about them. They look neglected 
and forbidding. In summer, there may be some- 
thing of the picturesque in the neighbourhood of 
them all; but take them at their best, you look in 
vain for the clean, beautiful, band-box appearancé of 
the villages of the Connecticut river—and indeed 
you may say, of most of our fair New England. For 
my own part I hold to the orthodoxy as well as beau- 
ty of Venitian blinds and white houses. As for the 

rst of these articles you don’t find a dozen within 
as many miles—and as to the second, for half the 
distance between New York and the eity, the soil 
does all the painting, and lays a good coat of red 
upon fences and front doors as faithfully as any brush 
that could be wielded. , 

Philadelphia, you are aware, abounds in beautiful 
edifices—public and private. The U. S. Bank, as 
every body knows, takes the lead. It is a luxury to 
gaze upon its beauty. I saw it last night in the moon- 
shine—and was just drawing on Shakspeare, and, asI 
thought making excellent wit,in repeating the old line 

ou know—‘‘how soft the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank,” when a friend at my side ssid that a 
here had got the fame of that joke long ago. I shali 
tryno more. The squares too, are exceedingly fine 
—and be it known that Stephen Girard has lately 
which he of ‘tall ancest- 
ral trees,” for the purpose o ing it, next spring 
with a hundred dwelling houses. 

The Unitarian church is a piece of chaste architec- 
ture—and the pastor—the Rev. Mr. F. an eloquént 
and popular preacher. He is much and deservedly 
beloved, and has an overflowing society. Under his 
kind direction I yesterday visited the Academy of 
Natural Science. it @ontains a vast collection of 
curious specimens in many departments of Natural 
History. The fossil remains are rare and beautiful, 
Here there is a weekly diseussion—and lecture from 
some one of the learned and scientific men who com- 
pose this society. After some key-hunting, yester- 
day, also found my way into the old Congress Hall. 
Here stood a statue of Washington in the midst of 
carpenters’ tool int buckets—shavings, and odd 
ends of all sorts. ‘The room is now being repaired, 
and isto be put into the semblance it had in the 
glorious day when that tdeed was done 
which has now, and will command to the last, the 
admiration of the world, No one can enter that room, 
and not feel that he is on holy ground. 

To day I visited, with a party, the old mint. Itis 
a vile old establishment,and you have to edge through 


it as you would through any petty factory; at the risk 


Mr. Vaux in behalf of public education. Such tes- - 
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too of soiling your clothes, and ruining the large 
sleeves of young ladies. The process of coining is 
interesting. The ingots rattling about you—the thin 
bars ringing as they come from the furnace—the saw 
dust baking for the purpose of drying the coin—the 

stamping, &c. &c. are alt highly poetical. We went 
from this to the new mint. This willbe a splendid 

pile. It will rank in beauty next to.the bank, and is 
worthy of the government. This afternoon I was 
again indebted to the Rev. Mr. F. for a visit to the 
chambers of the Philosophical Society. The collec- 
tion of Mexican antiquities here is valuable and. 
large. The images remind one of the Egyptian dei- 
ties, and oriental Gods. They appear to be of the 
same class of fantastical and hideous absurdities. 

We were shewn through the rooms by Mr. J. V—, 

an intelligent and ss old gentleman. He is 
brother to Mr..B, V-——, whose hospitality and vari- 
ous learning have made his mansion on the Kenne- 
bec the resort of many delighted visiters, Here we 
were shown the arm chair that once belonged to Dr. 

Franklin. Of course, I sat in it for a new inspira- 

tion. It isa very comfortable chair, I assure you, 

and revolutionary to the very bottom—for it turns 

up, by means of a spring, and what was just now a 
seat, is elevated in the shape of three or four steps, 

up which the Doctor was wont to climb to reach down 

his books from the higher shelves of his library. 

This was so much like the economy of the good old 

hilosopher, that I was pleased to my heart with it. 

he most splendid thing here, however,is Audebon’s 

Ornithology—presented by him to the society. Itis 

far the most magnificent booK I ever saw. Its cost 

was two hundred dollars, or that is the value of this 

work. The plates are of wonderful execution. As 

an American, we should be proud of this great na- 

turalist. His work will be his monument. 

But I must wind up this long ietter. And alas! 
that we must tell the truth as we wend along, and, 
to be honest chroniclers, mast tell it too, to the 
shame of people, who seem inclined to have most 
things in uncommon order about them. Would you 
believe that within gun-shot of this same transcendent 
Bank, there isa thing called a Post-Office, that would 
disgrace the meanest, obscurest, dirtiest village in 
the iand! Yes, let Philadelphia blush for her apathy 
on this point. —Here you stand out doors—perhaps 
for half an hour—waiting for a.crowd to scatter from 
an old window, through a pane of which, the vast 
mail of this city disembogues itself! In case ofa 
rain, you are ina perpetual shower-bath—and in 
hot summer, in perpetual steam. So they have it— 
and so let them have it, say 1. It is a fair subject for 
reproach and ridicule.—I would advise a man to 
keep out of Philadelphia, merely to escape the hor- 
ror of seeing its Post-Office.—Farewell! [am away 
for Baltimore and Washington on Friday. When 
there I will write you if L can, and dip into the poli- 
tical. The Convention did not catch me, though I in- 
tended-it should. I should like to remain here and 
attend the Wister Club, to which Iam invited on 
Saturday evening. Itis a learned and scientific associa- 
tion. ButI cannot delay. I wish to get to Charles- 
ton before the snow burns all up, or to the Ohio be- 
fore the ice ferms to the bed of theriver. As for 
winter, it seems almost farcical to me to talk of go- 
ing South toescape it. We are here in the very 
jaws of the monster. 

Lalmost forgot to tell you that to-day I walked 
(bless my feet!) to the navy yard and went on 
board the largest ship in the world. This is some- 
thingto say. She isafour decker. Pax Vobiscum. 
Your truly. 


CincinnaTi.—According to a late number of 
the Cincinnati Advertiser, that city is flourishing in 
amanner unexarmpled. It is stated that one thou- 
sand buildings, four-fifths of which are good, sub- 
stantial, and many of them elegant, have been com- 

“menced the present year. Among these, a block of 
six, four stories high, have been erected by Ambrose 
White, Esqr. of Philadelphia. The Advertiser adds, 
“ There would have been not less than two hundred 
more buildings commenced this year, if materials 
and workmen could have been had; bricks, particu- 
larly, have been at double price in some instances. 
Brick-makers, brick-layers, carpenters, and all 
others employed in building, will be wanted here by 
hundreds, in the Spring.” Among the public build- 
ings enumerated, are two churches, a Methodist 
and Baptist, the former very large, and a splendid 
theatre, which is expected to be finished on the 4th 
of July next. We give the coficlusion of the article; 
at the sanguine picture of coming prosperity which 
it draws, our readers will no doubt smile: 


*¢ Both the capital and commerce of our city have 
doubled in the last two years. The produce ofthe 
hog, by which we mean pork, lard and bacon, sent 
from this city the last twelve months, is little, if any, 
short of one million seveoa hundred thousand: dollars: 
add to which the large amount of flour, whiskey, 
wool, beeswax, feathers, clover seed, linseed oil, 
corn, cheese, butter, apples, and numerous other ar- 
ticles, all of which are annually increasing in quanti- 


ty,and must continue to do so until they double, treble 
and quadruple their present amount, and the pros- 
perity of our city, and its unparallelied merease, are 


easily accounted for.” 


as it has in the last Ave years; which will 
in 1836. After that, if it should double in ¢en years, 
it will give 120,000 in 1846; then double in twenty 
years, and it will have a population in 1866, of 240,- 
000! that is in thirty-five years from this time—pre- 
vious to which the hills that surround our city will, 
in all probability, be adorned, amorg other splendid 
edifices, with the Pa and Presidential Palace of 
the United States. hy not? When the mountain 
refused to gd to Mahomed, Mahomed went to the 
mountain; and when we refuse to go to the East, the 
East will be obliged to play Mahomed, and come 
tous. To suppose tuat this state of things will hap- 
pen, withinthe period stated, is merely by the past, 
and the present, judging of the future.” 

‘¢ We have headed this article ‘* Cincinnati against 
the World,” and we defy the place to be pointed out 
in this, or any other country, where a population of 
— numbers has produced, not the same quantity 
of improvement in one year, but Aa/fas much!” 


OHIO STATE PRISON. 
The annual report of the Keeper of the Ohio State 
Penitentiary, has just been presented to the legisla- 
ture of that state. It deprecates in the strongest 
terms, the system of penitentiary punishnient, as at 
present in force, and suggests that the plan of sepa- 
rate confinement of the prisoners be adopted in its 
stead. The following passages of the report deserve 
attention:— 
With, perhaps, not a single exception, the prisons 
throughout the Union, to which the Ohio prison 
bears a resemblance, have failed to answer any of 
the purposes for which they were designed. ‘They 
have, indeed, been productive of a greater amount 
of evil than good; and a more perfect system for the 
discrimination of vice could not be devised, than is 
to be found within the walls of the Ohio prison. 
There is an unavoidable communication kept up 
among the prisoners during the day; and all the evils 
arising from a crowded state of the night rooms, are 
here plainly exhibited. Situated as they are, prison- 
ers can, and do hold free conversation. ‘They enter- 
tain each other, by making each crime which they 
have committed, or known others to commit, the 
ground work of a marvellous narraticn; their base 
passions are fanned into a constant flame; the old are 
solicitous to receive from their fellows, the applause 
they may consider due to their dexterity and wicked 
triumph; the young in years, and the novices in 
crime, are made impatient theorists, and look for- 
ward with great anxiety to become practical and ex- 
pert performers Of every act of villany. 
The benevolent of this, and other countries, have 
looked in vain for good to result from the continua- 
tion of prisons upon the old plan of association. And 
it would have contributed more to the safety of com- 
munity, more to the restoration of offenders, if these 
‘‘nurseries of crime” had been long since abandoned, 
and some of the old summary methods of punish- 
ment revived into use; though the ‘relics of barbar- 
ism,” they would, at least, caution men against the 
effects of crime, without forcing upon them lessons 
for its more ready and secret performance. ‘* Bet- 
ter even that the laws were written in blood, than 
that they should be executed in sin.” 
But fortunate for our country, in the activity of our 
waketul benevolence, a system has at length been put 
in operation, which is giving satisfactory demonstra- 
tions of its usefulness, both to the offender and the 
the offended. The object of this system is, not to 
punish for punishment sake, nor is it to induce men 
to become villains, by requiring of them a tempora- 
ry suspension of their liberty only, as the price of 
their tuition. It has for its object the removal of 
those guilty of crimes from their indolent and crimi- 
nal ‘associates—from the theatre of their folly and 
wickedness—to a situation in which they can learn 
habits of industry, and perform profitable jabor; have 
instilled into their minds moral and religious senti- 
ments; and be furnished with opportunities, by so- 
ber reflection, to condugt their minds to a laudable 
and determined purpose. Such are the good effects 
to be Witnessed by the operations of the Auburn, 
Weathersfield, and Baltimore prisons. 


It seems that since the Ohio prison has been putin 
operation, 180,000 dollars have been expended in its 
support. Agreeably to the Keepers’ report in 1829, 
sixty-five convicts were received the preceding year. 
From November of this year, to the same month in 
1830, seventy-six were received. A proportional 
increase from this date to the same in 1831, would 
give eighty-eight; but ninety-three have been receiv- 
ed, being five more than a regular increase. There 
were in the prison on the fifteenth of November, 
1830, one hundred and sixty-five convicts, "There 
have been received since that period, ninety-three. 
There have been discharged,by expiration of sentence, 
five; by pardon, fifty-nine; escapes, twenty-five; writ 
of habeas corpus, two; and deaths, two; leaving the 
prison, Nov. 15, 1831, one huudred and sixty-five. 
Of these, 42 are confined for horse stealing; 3 for 
murder in the first degree; 10 for murder in the se- 
cond degree; 7 for rape; 12 for counterfeiting, and 
the others, for minor crimes. Fifteen are sentenced 


“‘ The population of this city is now over thirty 


to confinement for life, fifteen for 7 years, nineteen 


‘of life can find no entrance there. 


thousand, with a fair prospect of doubling in the next, | for 6, thirty-eight for 5, and most of the others for 
give 60,000 


lesser periods. 


The editor of the Pawtucket Chronicle appears to 
be a lover of Chocolate. Hear him: 


‘During this cold weather we are no eold water 
drinkers. Nothing goes into our mouth colder than 
boiling chocoiate. Give us hot chocolate and we 
will defy the weather, the influenza, or the anti- 
masons. Let the stomach be sheathed with a ‘* beer- 
quart” of this beverage, and nine-tenths of the ills 
The labouring 
man, and particularly he who is exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather, will find it not only a com- 
forter, but the firm ally and supporter of his strength 
—he will find it to be worth all the grog ever dis- 
tilled—more powerful and bracing than the strong 
waters of Cognac—more nourishing than the rich 
wines of Madeiraand Champaigne. It gives strength 
and action to the stomach, when distilled spirits have 
no power to aid the circulation; and, in fact, when 
once used, will, in but few cases, be dispensed with 
during the cold season. It is also as cheap as it is 
useful and comfortable. It can be purchased by all 
—the price of a quart of rum will procure enough to 
last a small family a month. And then it brings no 
evils in its train—it engenders no ill feelings, beats 
no wives, starves no children, and makes beasts of 
no husbands or fathers. Unlike cold water, it does 
not chill the vitals, and send the blood in a torrent 
back to the fountain of life, often producing spasms, 
and sometimes death itself. Drink it then, ye that 
are wise, and be healthy and happy.” 


What says the Journal of Health to all this? 


The editor of the New York Daily Sentinel has 
entered wermly into the defence of Doctor Coop- 
er, of the South Carolina College. He concludes a 
recent editorial article thus: 


A view of the whole matter has convinced us that 
the attempt to remove Dr. Cooper was a most fla- 
grant outrage on the rights of a citizen, in the com- 


party feeling each had a share. And further, of 
what is charged, and for all that appears unjustly, 
against Dr. Cooper, we venture to assert that the 
Presidents of many other Colleges in the United 
States are GUILTY—that is, they are guilty of incul- 
cating on the students their own religious opinions, 
in violation of the equal rights of a pertion of those 
who are compelled to pay towards the support of the 
institutions over which they preside; and we chal- 
lenge a refutation of this assertion. If no refutation 
appears, will it not be high time for those who are 
the sufferers to take warning by the attempt in South 
Carolina, and look to their own rights? The cause 
of Dr. Cooper is the cause of the friends of equal 
rights. 

He is quite warm upon the subject! If the Doc- 
tor has endeavoured to inculcate infidelity among his 
students, or any other peculiar belief, and has thus 
gone beyond his powers to impart instruction with- 
out reference to religious opinions, he should be re- 
moved. Of course, it will be necessary to prove 
that he has so transcended his powers as President 


of the College. 


The Health Report gives but 121 deaths as having 
occurred in this city during the week ending on Sa- 
turday last. Of these, 23 are attributed to consump- 
tion; 11 scarlet fever; 11 inflammation of the lungs, 
and 3 influenza, 


The population of Pennsylvania is estimated at 
1,347,672 souls; of this number, there are 1,309,296 
whites; 37,990 free coloured persons, and 386 slaves, 


Passtnc Strance!—We heard it remarked as a 
singular coincidence, that the year, the month, and 
the week, should att end on Saturday!! 


Master Burke was to take a farewell benefit at the 
Tremont Theatre,on Monday evening. He has been 
very successful at Boston, the only city indeed where 
his popularity seems not to have abated. Mrs, 
Knight is playing at Richmond. Young Kean is 
somewhere South; he has an engagement at Charles- 
ton during the winter. Forrest was never more suc 
cessful than during his present trip to Albany. Mas- 
saniello was played for the seventh time at the Park 
on Monday, Mr. Jones taking the principal charac- 
ter. It is curious how fond the New Yorkers are of 
Opera; nothing else appears't@/go down at the Park 
of late. Clara Fisher’s “benefit took place at that 
establishment on Wednesday. Mr. Blanchard, alow 
comedian, and the father of Mrs. Hamblin, is still 
playing to good houses at the Bowery. A Mrs, 
Mangeur appeared there on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Wilson is playing first parts at the Richmond 
Hill Theatre. Mrs. Austin took a benefit at the 
Holliday street house, Baltimore, on Monday, when 


Cinderella was performed for the seventh time, 


mission of which religious intolerance and political | ~ 


| handed. 


A public ball is to take place at Washington on 
Monday evening next, in honour of the victory of 
New Orleans. Thirty gentlemen have been appointed 
managers. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE ANNUALS—THE LANDSCAPE, 

These beautiful specimens of talent and art are al- 
ready before us to announce the coming of a new 
year. We havea few weeks ago noticed the admi- 
rable style in which the Winter’s Wreath was brought 
out, and we have now the pleasure of assuring our 
readers that the Landscape Annual, and the Juve- 
nile Forget-me-not are no less attractive. ‘he first 
of these productions is devoted to the delineation of 
the scenery of the South of Europe, and the selec- 
tions have been made with great taste and judgmerit; 
the accompanying text relates to the history of the 
spot represented, and is exceedingly interesting, es- 
pecially in the notices of the cities of Florence and 
Naples, of which we have several views taken from, 
different situations. ‘There is a character of useful 
ness about the Landscape Aunual, which distinguish- 
es it from all its beautiful brotherhood; the historical 
fragments are so strongly recommended to our at- 
tention by the appropriate style in which they are ia- 
troduced, and the exquisite engravings by which the 
are accompanied, that they appear to derive fres 
value, and commend additional remembrance, and 
sure we are, that this work has induced many a read- 
er to court the literature of the continent of Europe, 
in order that he might become better acquainted with 
the scenes and circumstances of which the Landscape 
Annual has been, and is so faithful and elegant a re- 
porter. 

Switzerland and the northern districts of Italy 
were represented in the volume of this year; the 
sunny ciime of the South of Europe, has afforded 
subjects for the painter for the ensuing one, and al- 
though the name of Pront has been exchanged for 
that of Harding, the views are all lovely, and almost 
forbid us naming any one as superior to the rest.— 
0 our taste the frontispiece ‘* Milan Cathedral” 
surpasses them all, but there are many who will 
preter the views of Lorrento, Naples or Florence. 

The following beautiful tale is a tradition in re- 
lation to this fine print. 


MAL-A-FEMINA. 


_ “Crossing, by means of a small wooden bridge, a 
rivulet which divides the road, our guide, a clever, 
intelligent man, was observed to cross himself most 
devoutly; and, supposing that something of Jocal tra- 
dition was attached to the spot, we demanded of him 
his reason for so significant a gesture. ‘This little 
bridge, sir,’ said he, ‘which we are now crossing, is 
called by the country people, Mal-a-femina, and 
with good reason: for it was onee covered with the 
blood of as fair a girl as the sun ever shone upon.’ 
At this intimation our whoie party expressed a wish 
to hear the history of an event apparently of so tragic 
a nature; and, as our guide was not unwilling to gra- 
tify our curiosity, we disposed on and about the 
bridge, to listen to his recital. 

‘tt was a pleasant evening in August: the sun had 
lost the intensity of its heat, the breeze was ruffling 
the foliage of the surrounding wood, and the rivulet 
was murmuring gently along beneath us. Leaning 
aguinst an acacia tree, at the foot of the bridge, stood 
our guide, a tall, sunburnt Calabrian; he was clad in 
the dress of a réyal forester; and the melancholy ex- 
pression of his bronzed features, arising from the 
recollection of the events he was about to relate, lent 
an interest to the scene which we shall nct soon for- 
get. We were disposed, as I said, in various atti- 
tudes around him. , 

***Ves gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I ought to know it 
well, You see yonder spot’—[pointing to a little 
de}l at a short distance]—‘it was there, eleven years 
ago last feast of St. Barnabas, that 1 found them, and 
a terrible sight it was to come upon so suddenly ! and 
from thence, to this very bridge on which vou now 
stand, was all covered with blood’—{the eye instine- 
tively followed the direction of his hand]—‘but, how- 
ever, I will begin at the beginning, and then you will 
understand me better. At the little town of Altavilla, 
which perhaps you may Know—it is built on the side 
of a mountain not, far off here, towards the east— 
there lived, at the time of which Iam speaking, the 
family of a Neapolitan gentleman, of very good es- 
tate, and descended from the counts of Montefalcone. 
The old gentleman had aon about three-and-twenty 
years of age, and a daughter of only sixteen. He 
was a very good old man, uncommonly fond of his 
daughter and his estate—only as proud as Lucifer, of 
his descent. ‘The young man was just as proud as 
his father, without half his good qualities; but the 
young lady was beloved by every body for her kind- 
ness and charity, and she was as beautiful as she was 
good. Many atime have I taken hera wounded bird, 
or a young fawn that had lost its dam, and she would 
tend it likea child. But those were happy days, 
and few enough she had of them. 

‘** It so happened, that one of the inmates of the 
mansion was a young man, an orphan, who had been 
brought up from childhood by the old gentleman, 
and educated for some profession or appointment 
worthy of his early and promising talents; but no one 
knew who he was. He was as handsome and clever 
a youth as any in the country; and no one knew het 
ter how to pull a trigger, or tackle a wild boar single- 

ell, these young people were unfortu- 
nately thrown’a great deal together; for the son was 
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me 2ccompanied by a desperate companion, who, if re- 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


| 7 
——} 


a wild extravagant young man, and passed most of 
his time at Naples, and the old gentleman was ab- 
sorbed in books and politics; it was therefore No | 
wonder that a romantic passion should spring up be- 
tween them, for the beauty and amiableness of the 
maiden, and the generous and manly character of the 
youth, made them in every respect worthy of each 
other; in fact, I never saw a finer pair, nor any in 
whom I took a greater interest. 7 

“*A secret understanding had existed for some 
time between them, when an explanation was brought 
about by an order from the vid genUeman to his pro- 
tege to join the Austrain army—the career to which 
he had been early destined. Sucharude and abrupt 
dissevering of the ties of years, was not to be con- 
templated without passionate emotuion. 

‘¢* Perhaps they might never again behold each 
other, and, in the meanwhile, she was at the absolute 
disposal of her father. No means were left them 
but to fly, aud trust to the forgiveness of her parent 
for the future. They ought to have known on how 
frail a reed they depended for support; but youth and 
passion blind the sense. The youth, in his ramblings 
amid the neighbouring forests, had formed an ac- 
quaintance witha monk, who had left his convent, 
preferring the life of a recluse in the woods. He 
used frequently to bring the old man game, and to do 
him a variety of little kindnesses, which had insen- 
sibly stolen on hislove. ‘To the monk did the youth 
coniess their passion, and their fixed determination, 
soliciting him, by all the good offices he had ever 
rendered him, and by the love he bore him, to join 
their hands. This at last the old man consented to 
do; and likwise to intercede for them with the father. 
In the dead of the night, the young lovers stole forth, 
accompanied by a devoted female attendant, and, be- 
fore daylight, they reached the hermitage, where the 
monk bestowed on them the nuptial benediction. So 
far all was calm; but, in the delirium of love, little 
did they contemplate the frightful storm, engendered 
by pride and contemned authority, which was shortly 
to burst on them in all its horrors. 

‘¢ ‘Ia the morning, the house of the Neapolitan 
presented a dreadful scene of commotion. Imme- 


diately the flight of his daughter was made known jhe She passed from insensibility into death. 


to him, the old noble became roused to fury. A mes 
senger was despatched to Naples for his son, and the 
police of the city were placed in active search after 
the fugitives, who, it was supposed, had taken retuge 
within its walls. ‘The son lost no time in attending 
the summons of his father, and, although less furious 
than the latter, it could be easily seen by his pale 
cheek and sternly compressed features, that deadly 
revenge had taken possession of his heart. The 
strictest search was made at Naples, but in vain; and 
the brother, fancying their hiding place might be 
nearer than was suppossed, placed spies in every di- 
rection, with a promise of a large reward for their 
discovery. 

‘* ‘Meanwhile the monk, who was not suspected, 
concealed the lovers in his hermitage, which was 
commodious, and, without suffering them to stir 
abroad, brought them news of the proceedings from 
without. In this manner many days elapsed; the 
monk intending, after the first paroxysm of rage had 
subsided, to confess to the old:mobleman the part he 
had taken in the affair, and solicit pardon for the 
young people. An incident, however, unhappily 
counteracted his good intention. 
eight days after the lovers had become inmates of 
the hermitage, they were seated together, conversing 
with the mouk on their future prospects, when they 
beheld the casement, which had been slightly open- 
ed to admit the air, drawn back by an anknown hand, 
and a broad swarthy face presented itselfto their view. 
An exclamation of joy burst from the lips of the in- 
truder, who at the same moment disappeared. The 
lovers instantly became alive to the critical position }, 
in which they were placed. ‘The young man sallied 
forth, but could obtain no trace of the individual who 
they immediately concluded was some spy employed 
for their detection. Nota moment was to be lost. 
The monk gave them a note to the superior of his 
convent at Sorrento, and bade them hasten thither, 
where they would at all events be free from violence. 
His good offices he engaged to employ in the mean- 
time with their father, and vigit them as occasion 
would permit. Affeetionately they took their leave 
of their kind benefactor, and with aching hearts, and 
a forboding of peril, bent their way to Sorrento, 

** Giacomo was acquainted with every path, and, 
by following the intricacies of the forest, hoped to 
reach their asylum before the alarm could be given. 
He little considered how swift werethe movements of 
hate and revenge; and little thought that his path, 
even then, was tracked by blood-hounds, who were 
guiding the fell pursuers to their prey. The man 
who opened the casement of the hermitage was if- 
deed an agent of the young count, who had_ been at- 
tracted thither by the sound of- voices, and finding 
who were within, flew to communicate his intelli- 
gence, and obtain his reward. ‘To prevent escape, 
nd ay others around to give intelligence on his 
return. 


** * Arming himself in haste, and mounting his 
swiftest horse, the brother flew to the hermitage, 


ort spoke truth, had more than once bee d 
scenes of blood. The scouts at the 


placed them in the track, and, riding at their utmost 
speed, they were not long in overtaking the unhappy 
fugitives. 

“© The lovers had by this time traversed the great- 
er part of the forest, and had gained that very bridge, 
when they heard the appalling sounds of pursait. 


Oneevening, about | finding the poor unhappy victims lying together, all 


‘singular incident, affording a point which seems 


What was the horror of the already fainting Lauretta | 
on turning, to behold her brother, his horse wreath- 
ed in foam, and his pallid countenance but too faithful 
an index of the emotions of his heart! By the su- 
perior swiftness of his steed he had far outstripped 
his companions, and was there alone to confront 
them. Fora moment the bloed rushed quickly to 
the heart of Giacomo, as he beheld his pursuers but, 
unconscious of crime, and not fearing mortal mah, 
he placed himself on the bridge before his wife and 
her companion, and boldly waited the event. This 
wasthe work of aninstant. Riding up to the very 
foot of the bridge, and leaping from his steed, he i 
cried, rushing towards his opponent, ‘Dog of a 
pauper! we are well met; is it for such as you to dis- 
honour a noble house? Defend yourself, lest I stab 
you where you now stand!’ 

‘* ¢ Listen but fora momentto what I have to urge,’ 
cried Giacomo, but he was answered with a deadly 
thrust from the weapon of his antagonist. For a 
few seconds they were engaged in desperate strife, 
bat the superior address of Giacomo quickly dis- 
played itself. He bore his adversary ba¢kward, dis- 
armed him, and forced him on his knee; when the 
flash of a pistol was seen, quickly followed by the 
report. The sword of the youth tell from his grasp, 
and he reeled gasping against the side of the bridge. 
His wife, who, in the firstimpulse of terror, was as 
one almost bereft of life, at this dreadful moment 
seemed to regain all her energies. Rushing to sup- 
port the dying youth, she covered him with her body, 
and received the blow of a poniard, dealt by her 
brother’s hand, deep in her bosom! ‘My dear 
murdered husband!’ were the only words she utter- 
ed, as she fell dead on his already lifeless form. The 
ball which pierced the heart of Giacomo was direct- 
ed by the companion of the young count, who arriv- 
ed at the moment his patron appeared in danger, and 
risked the shot with so fatal a precision. The as- 
sassins, seeing what was done, and thinking to secure 
their own safety by the silence of their victims, 
plunged a sword into the heart of the unfortunate 
Lauretta’s faithful attendant, who, overcome with 
terror, was lying senseless near her murdered mis- 


They then dragged the bodies from the spot on 
which they had fallen, into the dell, and, moanting 
their horses, flew to escape the justice due to their 
crime. 

*** It was some days before the monk learned, at 
his convent at Sorrento, that his youog friends had 
not arrived, Fearing some mischance, he instantly 
sought the old nobleman, and confessing his share 
in the elopement of his daughter, begged to know 
if they had been intercepted by his orders, and 
what had become of them. ‘lhe old Neapolitan was 
in a state of anxiety bordering on madness, and now 
bitterly repented his pride and fatal precipitation in 
summoning his son. He had heard nothing of him 
since he lett on the fearful night of the pursuit. The 
alarm was quickly spread around; violence was sus- 
pected; and the country people dispersed themselves 
among the woods and villages in every direction, for 
miles around, to obtain tidings. It was my fortune 
first to cross this very bridge, and I observed traces 
of blood, which might, however, have been spilled 
in the chase; but my dog instantly set up an unusual 
ery, and, following the track, I had the horror of 


stained with each other’s blood, and already begin- 
ing to deeay! They were both buried in one grave, 
with their faithful attendant at their feet. ‘The poor 
monk, with a faltering voice, rendered them the last 
offices of his friendship; and there are few amongst 
the crowd, who on that day saw the grave close over 
these victims to revenge and pride, that can erase the 
scene from their memory.” And no one who heard 
the Calabrian repeat that melancholy history, on the 
very spot where it took place—who witnessed his 
impressive manner, and the mournful emphasis with 
which he concluded his tale—can ever forget the 
evening he spent in the woods of Persano.” 


_ From the Keepsake, for 1832. 
A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE,.—sry sir w. scott. 
The same course of reflection which led me to 


transmit to you the account of the death of an ancient 
borderer,* induces me to add the particulars of a 


highly qualified to be illustrated by the pencil. It 
was suggested by the spirited engraving of the Gored 
Huntsman, which adorned the first number of your 
work, and perhaps bears too close a resemblance to 
the character of that priat to admit of your choosing 
it as a subject for another. Of this you are the ouly 
competent judge. 

This story is an old, but not an ancient one; the 
actor and sufferer was not a very aged man, when I 
heard the aneedote in my early youth. Duncan, for 
so I shall call him, had een engaged in the affair of 
1746, with others of his class, and was supposed by 
many to have been an accomplice, if not the prinei- 
pal actor in a certain @fagic affair, which made much 
noise a good many years after the rebellion. Iam 
content with indicating this, in order to give some 
idea of the man’s character, which was bold, fieree, 
and enterprising. Traces of this natural disposition 
still remained on Duncan’s very good features, and 
in his keen gray eye. But the limbs, like those of 
the aged borderer in my former tale, had become 
unable to serve the purposes and obey the dictates of 
his inclination. On the one side of his body he 

* «©The Death of the Laird’s Jock,” published in 
the Keepsake for 1826, 


retained the proportions and the firmness of an active 
mountaineer; on the other he was a disabled cripple, 
scarcely able to limp along the streets. The cause 
which reduced him to this State of infirmity was sin- 
alar. 

. Twenty years or more beforef knew Duncan, he 
assisted his brothers in forming a large.grazingt in 
the Highlands, comprehending an extensive range of 
mountain andforest, land morass, lake and precipice 
It chanced that a sheep or goat was missed from the 
flocks, and Duncan, not satisfied with despatehing his 
shepherds in one direction, went himself in quest of 
the fugitive in another. re4 

In the course of his,researches, he was induced to’ 
ascend a small and harrow path, leadibg tothe top of 
a high precipice. Dangerousas it was,at first, the 
road became doubly so as he,advanced. It was not 
much more than two feet brgad, so rugged and dif- 
ficult, and at the same time so terrible, that it would 
have been impracticable to any but the light step and 
steady bfain.of a Highlander.#The preceipice on the 
right rose like’a wall, and on the left sunk to a depth 
which it was giddy to look down upon: but Duncan 
passed cheerfully on, now whistling the Gathering of 
his Clan, noW taking heed to his footsteps, when the 
difficulties of the path required caution. 

In this manner he had more than half ascended the 
precipice, when in midway, and it might almost be 
said, in middle air, he encountered a buck of the red 
deer species, running down the cliff by the same 
path in an opposite direction. If Duncan had had a 
gun no recontre could have been more agreeable; but 
as he had not this advantage over the denizen of the 
wilderness, the meeting was in the highest degree 
unwelcome. Neither party had the power of re- 
treating, for the stag had not room to turn himself in 
the narrow path, and if Duncan had turned his back 
to go down, he knew enough of the creature’s habits 
to be certain that he would rush upon him while en- 
gaged in the difficulty of the retreat. They stood 
therefore perfectly still, and looked at each other in 
mutual embarrassment for some space. ; 

At length the deer, which was of the largest size, 
began alone his antlers, as they do when they are 
brought to bay, and are preparing to rush upon 
hound and huntsman. Duncan saw the danger of a 
conflict in which he must probably come by the worst, 
and as a last resource stretched hiraself on the little 
ledge of rock which he occupied, and thus awaited 
the resolution which the deer should take, not mak- 
ing the least motion, for fear of alarming the wild 
and suspiciousanimal. They remained in this pos- 
ture for three or four hours, in the midst of a rock 
which wouid have suited the pencil of Salvator, and 
which afforded barely room enough for the man and 
the stag, opposed to each other in this extraordinary 
manner. 


At length the buck seemed to take the resolution 
of passing over the obstacles which lay in his path, 
and with this purpose approached towards Duncan 
very slowly, and with excessive caution. When he 
came close to the Highlander, he stooped his head 
down asifto examine him more closely, when the 
devil, or the untameable love of sport, peculiar to his 
country, began to overcome Dunecan’s fears. Seeing 
the animal proceed so gently, he toially forgot not 
only the dangers of his position, but the nuptial com- 
pact which certainly might have been inferred from 
the circumstances of the situation. With one hand 
Duncan seized the deer’s horns, whilst with the other 
he drew his dirk. But in the same instant the buck 
bounded over the precipice, carrying the Highlander 
along with him. They went thus down upwards of 
a hundred feet, and were found the next morning in 
the spot where they fell. Fortune, who does not 
always regard retributive justice in her dispensations, 
ordered that the deer should fall underneath and be 
killed upon the spot, while Duncan escaped with his 
life, but with the fracture of a leg, an arm, and three 
ribs, In this state he was lying on the carcass of 
the deer, and the injuries which he had received 
rendered him for the remainder of his life the cripple 
i have described. [ never could approve of Duncan’s 
conduct towards the deer in a moral point of view, 
(although, as the man in tbe. play said, he was’ my 
triend) but the temptation @fa hart of grease, offer- 
ing as it were, his throat to the knife, would have 
subdued the virtue of almost any deer-stalker.. Whe- 
ther the anecdote is worth recording or deserving of 
illustration, remains for your consideration. I have 
given you the story exactly as I recollect it. 


LONDON POLICE. 


Mawnston-Hovse.—On Saturday the Lord Mayor, 
upon going into the Justice-room, was handed the 
following epistle:— 

*¢ To the Right Honourable, the Lord Mayor of 
London, Xe.: 

‘«My Lord,—While demoralizing themes ave lift- 
ed on the giddy pinnacle of fortune—while even the 
excess of depravation can find an asylum—shall the 
zealous adherents of pure cori § and rental im- 
provement, driven on the verge of the tomb by his 
ardour of British ascendency and by sickness, be de- 
nied of pity? Oh, my Lord, I can give to you une- 
quivocal proofs of my sincerity. It is not possible 
but the chief magistrate of the metropolis of the 
world will, even in equity, but particularly of his 
generous feelings, either grant me a pass to oo 
me to Belfast, or yield a shilling or two and a pair o 
shoes, to lead me on my sorrowfal path, so far as the 
day ground terminates. Iam friendless, pennyless, 
strengthless and homeless, though influenced by my 


+ A Pastoral Farm. 


—— 


own glowing zeal and the enthusiasm of my heart to 
believe that I should find every Briton breathe those 
general and generous feelings which should ever dis- 
tinguish the sons of fair Britannia. Will your lord- 
ship condescend to hear a few words of an eapert- 

mental conversation with me? I await your lord ip’s 

command.in the ante-chamber. “J. 

The Lord Mayor having desired that the writer 
of the letter should make his appearance, a man 
about 35 years of age, every article of whose dress 
was in. a most poetical condition, entered from the 
pauper’s room, to which his warm imagination had 

oop lied the more graceful epithet. | 
. . Pray, said the Lord Mayor, how does it happen 
that such a master of language as you are in such a 
woful plight? 
_ Applicant.—That is, my Lord, an ordination of 
Providence. I have tried my hand at all concerns, 
and done nothing. Providence must have had some 
motive for producing me, but itis the most hidden 
and mynetiies motive in existence, 

The Lord, Mayor.—What business have you been 
engaged in? 

Applicant.—* Teaching the young idea how to 
shoot’ in Ireland, but it was hungry work; I worked 
all day, and had no substanial food to support me; 
for though I used to cut the meat for the boys, I was 
obliged to shave it for myself. ‘The mistress had a 
sharp eye, and hated waste; and she knew to the 
weight of agrain what quantity I sent down to keep 
life moving in me. , 

The Lord Mayor.—They act more liberally in 
England. 

Applicant.—That,my Lord, was the identical cir- 
cumstance that made mie direct my stepshere. ‘Go,’ 
says every one, to the Mansion house, and see what 
a difference there is.? © 

The Lord Mayor.—You mistake: me, my friend. 
I mean the keeper of schools. You will have a bet- 
ter chance of good treatment here in your profes- 
sion. 

Applicant.—I hope so, my Lord. But I was as- 
sured that the schoolmaster Was abroad every where 
in England; and, by virtue of my oath, I have scarce- 
ly seen a man since I landed on yourshores that ever 
yet appeared to have met him. (Laughter. ) Where’s 
the use in instructing the obstinate and the brutal? 
I sent a play, a tragedy, to Drury-lane Theatre, and 
they promised to bring it out before the public, but it 
was obliged tc yield its place to the dragons, tigers, 
and polecats, although there was not a line in it that 
“ogy the height of morality and virtue. (Laugh- 
ter. 

A gentleman who was present said, that he believ- 
ed the tragedy would have been brought out, were it 
not for the engagement of Monsieur Martin and his 
domestics, 

Applicant.—They wanted me to introduce the na- 
tives of the woods and wilds, and desolate places, 
but I told themI did not understand the language, 
and so they employed one of the link-boys, and they 
allow him the privilege of driving the two trades, in- 
cendiary and dramatist. a hter. ) 

The Lord Mayor.—* Well, I regret to see you in 
such a condition. Your habits I am afraid must be 
rather uneconomical, or you would not have been so 
ragged. However, you shall have a few shillings 
wes something to cover you, and I will send you 

ome. 

Applicant.—Most respectfully I thank you, 
happen to be in the same condition that Iam in, you 
shall command my services. (Loud Laughter. ) 


Poets and Poetry.—Sidney’s imprecation upon 
those who loved not poetry and fostered not poets— 
mortifying enough in his day, no doubt—has, in our 
own more rugged era of utilitarianism and age, lost 
all its power as a charm, and all its terror asa curse. 
He says with becoming indignation—‘*‘if you be born 
so near the dull-making cataract of Nilus, that you can- 
not hear the planet-like music of poetry; if you have 
so earth-creeping a mind, that it cannot lift itself up 
to look to the sky of poetry, or rather, by a certain 
rustical disdain, will become such a mome, as to be 
a Momus of poetry; then, though I will not wish unto 

ou the ass’s ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a 

oet’s verses, as Bubonax was, to hang himself; nor 
to be rhymed to death, as is said to be done in Ire- 

lanl; yet this much curse I must send you in the be- 
half of all Poets;—that, while you live, you live in 
love, and never get favour, for lacking skill of a son- 
net; and when you die, your memory die from the 
earth, for want of an epitaph.” At the period m 
which he lived, renowned for its chivalry, and hom- 
age to the Dames, who, little less than divinities, 
presided over its fantastic, but lofty and romantic in- 
stitutions, such an imprecation possessed a degree 
of force, which, at this moment, we cannot altogether 
comprehend. It is curious, in looking into the works 
of this period, to observe the wonderful effect which 
manners, had upon morals, not Jess peculiarly mark- 
ed among the commonalty, than those of high birth 
and lofty genealogy. This influence, is traceable in 
a greater degree, even at a lower and a later period 
in the same commonwealth; and it is something sur- 
prising that our public censors have utterly neglect- 
ed to point out the singular dependance which the po- 
pular morality bas, at all times shown, upon the ex- 
ternal habits of society, and the mere forms and man- 
ners which obtain in it.— Charleston Gazette. 

In the Netherlands as soon as agirl hasgiven a 
mise of marriage, the apartment in which she usually 
resides, and all the furniture in it are decorated wi 
garlands of flowers. Every thing belonging to the 
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bridegroom elect, even to his pipe and tobacco box, 
are decorated inthe same manner. All the wine and 
liquor at weddings is called the Bride’s Tears, 


‘ EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 


The Stock Exchange.—The Israelites play an ac- 
tive and conspicuous part on the Stock Exchange.— 
They are, as individuals, scarcely distin uishable 
from the rest; but, acting in their national spirit, they 
cling together pretty much in their schemes, and 
agree at least in trying to spoil the Egyptianss they 
are also, perhaps, more reckless and obstinate in en- 
countering decisive hazards than the Gentiles. Some 
of them have acquired great wealth; but itis often at- 
tended with remarkably little improvement in man- 
ner or appearance. We have seen a Jew worth a 

uarter of a million, who still retained completely 
the look and manner of his brethren, who obligingly 
present baskets of oranges to the public at the Bank, 
with the astounding offer often for sixpence! All 
slight violations of the rules of the house, or indeed 
any conduct ina member that gives displeasure to 
the rest, exposes him to aregular sort of musical pil- 
lory—the culprit is surrounded by a compact and 
imperious circle of choristers, and forced to stand in 
that awkward and insulated situation, while ‘* God 
save the King,” or some other popular song, is being 
sung—he then takes off his hat, makes a bow to all 
round, and is released. Often, however, when he 
thinks he is,about to escape, either because his offence 
has been grievous, or else that the singers are in un- 
usually good voice, an encore is called for, and in no 
case, that we know of, evaded’on the plea of hoarse- 
ness or indisposition. In some instances, however, 
singing has been made the instrament,of more con- 
dign punishments On one occasion a member, whose 
conduct was supposed to have compromised the cha- 
racter of the house with the public, was surrounded 
and sung to in the above-mentioned manner, when- 
ever he made his appearance in the house: being a 
man of strong nerves ahd animal spirits, he bore it 

retty well for some time, hoping that he should soon 
be allowed to transact his business quietly and com- 
fortably again, as usual; but these singing areopagites, 
not thinking him an object for mercy, continued to 
encircle him whenever he entered the house, and, 
however, urgent his business, insisted on first treat- 
ing him with the old tune, till at last his spirits, and 
even his health began to fail, and he was finally ob- 
liged to sacrifice a lucrative connexion and retire 
from the house, being, although a loyal man, unable 
to bear ‘* God save the King” any longer.—Aeiro- 
politan. 

An amusing incident occurred in South Leith on 
Saturday afternoon, about three o’clock. At that 
hour the inhabitants were thrown into a hubbub by 
the unusual circumstance of the ringing of the church 
bell; and as there was no readier way of explaining 
the mystery than by supposing that the reform bill 
had passed, and that the patriotic magistrates of the 
town had ordered this mode of testifying the general 
joy, the people immediately began to run toand fro, 
to congratulate one another on the gratifying intelli- 
ge’ce. But, alas! the golden dream was over. The 
beit ceased in a few minutes, and it was then disco- 
vered that an old woman employed in dusting the 

ews of the church had been accidently locked into 
it, and had thought that pulling the bell-rope would 
be the readiest way of getting relief from durance. 
Edinburgh Puper. 

Last Moments of Mr. Salt, the late British Con- 
sul-generalin Egypt.—Vhe impression never ceased 
to haunt him that his chamber was a charnel, and 
that he owed his deliverance from it to a mighty et- 
fort of his moral courage. He entertained the ex- 
traordinary notion that he had been for several days 
attending his own funeral, or rather in pursuit of it; 
for every time he came up with the procession the 


the newspapers, it has given great pleasure to those 
who have seen him since he came to London, to find 
that though his bodily strength is somewhat reduced, 
his activity of mind and goodness of spirits are unim- 
paired. He sails immediately, ina King’s ship, for 
the Mediterranean; and, we believe, means to pass 
the winter at Malta, or in the south of Italy. His 
second son is at present at Naples, attached to the 
British Embassy there—a circumstance which may 
induce him to take up his abode in that city. Should 
he do so, the variety of Italian character which still 
existsat Naples in all its singularity and raciness, 
may afford him a rieh mine of interesting subjects 
and striking portraits. —Literary Guardian 
Died, on thé 27th ult. at Gwinear, Mr. John Faul 
aged 81. During his illness he bargained for the 
price of his coffin withthe undertaker, whose charge 
was 4/. 12s.; Mr. Faul, offered 4/. 4s. After much 
chaffering the bargain was struck at 4/. 88. ~ 
Vanity Rebuked.—The French have a pleasant 
anecdote of a poet suddénly awakened from his dream 
of popularity. ‘The bard had published some verses 
on the lottery, which had fallen lifeless. After run- 
ning about Paris for a week to gather his laurels, 
and finding that the crop had entirely failed, he left 
the city of the Muses and Graces with a solemn pro-. 
test against ever believing that a Parisian knew good 
verses from bad. Within a league or two of the city 
he sat down to rest himself, and soon perceived that 
lie was the object of marked attention to all: passers 
by. Some took off their hats—some pressed their 
hands to their bosons—-some looked up to heaven as 
if thanking it for having sent so distinguished a ge- 
niusupon earth. ‘The bard was surprised—delight- 
ed—overwhelmed with gratiiude. He rose, and con- 
tinued gratefully taking off his hat to every group 
who passed. At length one man threw himself from 
his horse, knelt down, and approached him on his 
knees. ‘The bard was in raptures! ‘No, no, my 
goodfriend!” he exclaimed, ** you must not offer 
this homage to me. I acknowledge yourtaste. Yet 
remember that, although I am the author of the 
‘sixteen sonnets,’ I am still but a man.” ‘The wor- 
shipper looked astonished,but proceeded with his ho- 
mage. ‘lhe bard could no longer resist—this delight- 
ful disobedience mastered him. He rushed forward 
and flung himself in tears on the worshipper’s neck. 
The man started up, and they both rolled on the 
ground together, when the bard happening to cast 
his eyes upward, beheld on the bank behind him an 
image of the Virgin! This secret of the bowing and 
uncapping was revealed to him. He rose—brushed 
the dust from his culottes, shook the dust off his feet 
against the good city of Paris, went his way, and 
wrote verses n0 more.— Monthly Magazine. 
Travellersi\differ.—T he visit to the antiquities was 
not effeeted without attracting the curiosity of the in- 
habitants, especially of the female portion. One of 
them, a beautiful girl, apparently about seventeen, 
followed me at some little distance. On my turning 
round, I saw her with a veilin her hand. ‘The mo- 
ment our eyes met, she threw it over her face with 
well-acted confusion, her object being, evidently, as 
much to be seen, as to see. it is the fashion for tra- 
vellers.in ‘Turkey to speak of the horror the women 
have of being unveiled before men, and especially 
before christians. My own observation leads to the 
opposite conclusion: 1 consider it as a general rule, 
that no Turkish lady, having a convenient opportu- 
nity, objects to show her face, always provided that 
she considers her face worth showing. —.Mujor Aep- 
pel’s Journey across the Balkan, 


A Dramatic Incident.—One of our party had been 
employed against the Febees (rebellious mountain- 
eers, whose chief, Kelmehmet, is a sort of Robin 
Hood.) He told us that a short time ago, a horse- 
man staid to breakfast ata neighbouring village, and 
consigned his steed, in the meanwhile, to the charge 
of one of the villagers. On remounting, the stranger 
asked him what he should give him for holding his 


horses immediately galloped off with the hearse, 
when he lost sight of his own corpse. He fancied 
he had at length overtaken it at the door of his apart- 
ment, and he had the key of it brought to hifa, and | 
he kissed it repeatedly in gratitude for his escape. | 
He lingered through the day, and about nightfall we | 
had a repetition of the horrors of the preceding eve- | 
ning. We had been all completely exhausted with 

continued watching for nearly thirty days, and it was 

not to be wondered at that the attendant who was left 

in charge was sonietimes found nodding at his duty. | 
A very few hours before the close of the last scene, , 
his Greek servant Yani, who was seated hulf asleep | 
by the bed side, was suddenly startled by the noise 

of some one falling on the floor. On approaching 
the spot, he found his master extended at full length. 

He had stolen from his bed, as on the preceding 
night, but his strength soon failed him, and he sunk 
by the bed side: a convulsion followed, which had 

distorted his features; and such washis appedrauce 
when the Greek beheld him, that, in the stupefaction 
of the moment, he stooped down and pressed his 
thumbs to his eyelids, believing him to be either 
dead or in the agony of dying. Atthat moment Mr. 
Montefiore approached, and thrust aside the stupitied 
servant, with whom the poor invalid was feebly 
struggling; and no sooner was he released, than he 
stretched forth his cold hand, and, grasping that of 
Mr. Montefiore, he exclaimed, in a piteous tone— 
“Oh, doctor, this is Frankenstein!” ‘These were 
the last words he ever spoke.—Metropolitan. 


Sir Walter Scott is at present in town, residing 
with hisson-in law, Mr. Lockhart. After the many 
accounts of Sir Walter’s state of health, 


horse. ‘*Oh!”? said the fellow, **1 would not have 
charged you anything, but Lam a poor man, and 
am obliged to ieave my fields uncultivated, to go in 
pursuit of that scoundrel of a Kelmehmet.” ** But 
what harm has he domggyou’?” +* The trouble he 
gives me is quite harn®@fough; and if I catch him, 
promise you kill him,” ** Don’t believe he'll 
be such a fool as to allow himself to be caught,” said 
the stranger, as he pressed the horse’s sides, and set 
off at full gallop. He was scarcely out of sight, 
when a crowd entered the village in pursuit of the 
Kelmehmet. By the description it was discovered 
that the Febee chieftain was the identical horseman 
who had just quitted the town on the opposite side.— 
Lbid. 

Curious mode of travelling.—In the evening I re- 
turned to Bologlou’s, where | found a large party of 
catholics assembled to meet me at dinner. Many of 
them were on their return to Constantinople, from 
banishment, and were in a state of glee very much 
at variance with the usually steady demeanor of this 
people. One of the guests was a young man who 
was returning with his grandmother, a woman up- 
wards of eighty. When the order for banishment 
arrived, not knowing what to do with her, he puther 
into a pannier slung across a horse, and in this man- 
ner she had travelled upwards of a hundred miles in 
the most inclement weather. The good grandson had 
often given up his aged relative for lost; but she wea- 
thered all the storms, and was now not a jot worse 
for her country jaunt.—Jdid. 


Petent Marriages.—In London, itis very com- 
mon, for men, wanting wives, to advertise for them 


which, during the last 12 months, have appeared in 


in the public papers, deseribing the article needed, 
as particularly asa merchaut would a ship, to wit: 


“She must not be over 26(whoever heard of an un- 
married lady over that age?); good health; mild coun- 


tenance; auburn hair; middling size,” &c. Ir a recent 


instance, in London, a lady was taken by one of these 
attractive notices; and was induced to wed the adver- 
tiser on short acquaintance, fearing perhaps, the 
effect of competition. The consequences of which 
were, a suit against her husband for cruelly abusing 
her. What better could be expected from such mar- 
riages? 

A Happy Instance of Presence of Mind.—tt has 


| 


There wander thought beneath the billows’ foam, 
And make the Ocean’s caves thy Faney’s home. 
CLIFFTON, 


MARRIED, 

On Monday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. GEORGE HORTOR, of the county of Philadelphia, to 
Miss EMELINEC. BLYE, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rey Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
DANIEL LODOR, of New York, to Miss MARY ANN 
SEYFERT, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Brantley, Mr. 


been related of Celio Secundo Curio, a distingnish- JOS. KLFFIN, to Miss CAROLINE GEBLER, both of 
ed reformer, in the time of Cranmer, that when pur-_ this city. 


sued by the familiars of the inquisition at Rome, he 
was sitting at dinner in an inn; and the captain of the 
papal band, called in Italy Barisello, suddenly ma- 
king his appearance, commanded him, in the pope’s 
name, to yield himself as a prisoner; Curio, despair- 
ing of escape, rose to deliver himself up unconscious- 
ly retaining in his hand the knife with which he had 
been carving. The Barisello, seeing an athletic fi- 
gure approaching him witha large carving knife, was 
seized with a sudden panic, and retreated to a cor- 
uer of the room; upon which Curio, who possessed 
great presence of mind, walked deliberately out, 
passed without interruption through the armed men, 
who were stationed at the door, took his horse from 
the stable, and made good his flight.—.’ Crie’s 
History of the reformers of Italy. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


From the Keepsake for 1832. 
Lines on the Death of a near Relation. 
Written on the Sea-Shore.—By Lord Mahen. 


Stretch’d on the beach, I view with listless eyes 4 


A tempest gather and the tide arise ; 

In vain some rock their two-fold might would brave, 

And from its granite forehead dash the wave; 

Each wave repulsed, but leaves a space for more, 

Whose higher surges shake the lessening shore. 
*Tis thus in vain the thoughts 1 would dispel 

Of her we loved so early, loved so well. 

Scarce is one pang of mem’ry laid to rest 

Betore another wrings my bleeding breast. 

To thee, dear shade, our minds unbidden turn, 

Spel.-bound within the precincts of thy urn ; 

No heart, no form, like thine, in life we see, 

But fly from social scenes to dream of thee! 

April, 1230. 


Lines by the Countess of Blessington. 
From the same, 


Though grief may sometimes heave the weary breast, 
And grant a respite ofa moment's rest ; 

She but returns withrenovated power, 

And pays each moment's absence with an hour. 
What images dovs memory call to view, 

Deck’d in a smiling or a sombre hue! 

Now gay as when life’s current filicd the heart, 
Ere yet we knew what grief it was to part. 

Now sad as when death struck the fatal blow, 
And bowed us tothe very earth in wo; 

The fondly loved, the lost, the wept, 2ppear— 
Affection’s toses sound shrill upon the ear, 

And seeem to Can’st thou forget and snile, 
W bile in the grave we darkly sleep awhile ?” 

Ah, no! though grief may heave the weary breast, 
And graut the respite of a moment's rest, 

She but returns with renos ated power, 

And pays each moment’s absence withan hour! 


WINTER.—ByY BERNARD BARTON. 


Thou hast thy beauties,—stormier ones, 1 own, 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 


Belong the charms of solemn majesty 


And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuons nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky,— 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh. 


Through leatiess boughs, with ivy overgrown, 
Thou hast thy decorations too, although 
Thou art austere; thy studded mantle, gay 
With icy briiliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Goiconda’s; and’thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature, till her features seem 
Like pale but lovely ones—seen when we dream, 


THE OCEAN’S VOICE. 


Home of the reckless mariner!—the grave 
Of many a heart, as chainless and as free 
As the proud swell of thy uplifted wave, 
That sinks again to rest ’midst Natare’s melody— 
[love the music of thy roaring surge, 
When lone I stand upon thy sounding shore, 
And list the notes that from thy depths emerge, 
-And swell to Heaven amid the tempest’s roar; 
For there the Spirits of th’ unfathom’d deep, 
In never dying strains, their endless vigils keep. 


There in the coral groves and crystal caves, 
Where Fancy wanders with admiring gaze, 

Dwell the bright spirits of the mighty waves, 
In the gay lustre of the diamond’s rays; 

And hymn the praises of the Great One’s name, 
Like to the heav’nly choir around His throne, 

Whose loud hosannas greatest praise proclaim, 
To Him who reigns eternal and alone— 


| Berrian, THOMAS CADWALLADER, Jr. Esq 


At New York, on Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Mr. 

ton, N. J. to Miss MARIA C. GOUVERNEUR, youngest 

daughter of the late Nicholas Gouverneur, of this city. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Roberts, Mr. JOUN H. MILLS, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
to Miss REBECCA A. MILLEMAN, of this city. 

In Fayette county, Ky. on Tuesday, 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Andrew M. Keith, GEO. JAS. TRO TER, Esq. Edi- 
tor of the Kentucky Gazette, to Miss MARY ANN, daugh 
ter of the Rev. N. H. Hall. 

On Thursday evening, by the Right Rey. Bishop White, 
WM.WHITE, Jr. Esq. to Miss SARAH BRINTON daugh- 
ter of the late John H. Brinton, Esq. » 

On Thursday evening, 20th inst. by Thos. Coates, Esq. 
Mr. JAS. CLARK, Jr. to Miss LYDIA ALLEN, late of 
New Jersey. 

On the 22d instant, by the Rev. H. Bibighaus, HENRY 
MILLER, of this city, to Miss ELIZA LEHMAN, a na- 
tive of the city of Bern, Switzerland. 

At the residence of Col. Thomas W. Veazey, Captain 
MATTHEW C. PEARCE, to Miss ELIZA JENETTE, 
daughter of the late Dr. John Groome, boih of Cecil coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 


Mr. THOS. H. STILLWELL, to Miss ELIZA ROBERTS, | 


all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 29th inst by the Rev. 8S. H.T ng, 
Mr. LEWIS KNOX, to Miss HETTY TAYLOR, both 
of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, on Saturday evening, the 
24th instant, Mr. HUGH DONELLY, to Miss JULIANA 
SPARKS, both of Philadelphia. 

On Monday evening, by the same, Mr. JOHN RICH- 
ARDS, to Miss JANE LOMBARD, both of Philadelphia. 

On the 27th October, at St. Andrew’s church, London, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Lowe, MUNGA MURRAY, Esq. 
of Lintrose, Scotland, to ANNE, second daughter of the 
late Thomas Maine Willing, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

At New Orleans, on Thursday evening, loth inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Clapp, Capt. EPHRAIM WEBB, of Virginia, 
to Miss MARY WEBB BLOWER, of Philadelphia. 

In this city, on the 3ist ult. by the Rev. Thos G. Allen, 
Mr. EDWIN RUNKEL, to Mrs. ANN M-GEE, of German- 
town. 

On the 8th ult. by the Rev. George Byman; JOHN M. 
HARTLEY, to MARY MAYMANE, all of this city. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Jos. Holdich, Mr. JOSEPH 
HUESTIS, to Miss REBECCA BOWER, all of this city. 

At Norfolk, on Thursday evening, by the Reverend Mr. 
Howell, Mr. THOS. OVER MON, of Portsmouth, to Miss 
JANE MAXWELL, of Philadelphia. 


On the 27th inst. WMI. 8. WARDER, in the 4st year of 
lis age. 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon, in the triumph of christian faith, 
Mr. JOUN GLOUCESTER, Missionary and stated supply, 
in the 2d Airicdh Presbyterian church, aged 27 years. 

On Saturday morning, 12th inst. at Mifflinsburg, Penn. 
CLEMENT MILLARD, M. D. formerly of this city, in the 
44th year of his age. 

m Tuesday morning; GEO. BAILEY, son of George C. 
ilson. 

On Saturday evening, 24th instant, WM. HARE, in the 
32d year of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jeth inst. Mrs. ANN, relict of 
Mr. Patrick M‘Kell. 

On ‘hursday, 29th inst, after a short and severe illness, 
REBECCA BARKAS, aged 8 years and 3 months. 

On Thursday afternoon, 29th inst. in the 76th year of 
his age, DONNALDSON, Esq. 

Suddenly, on the 29tii iustant, Mrs. ESTHER CURBY, 
aged 62 years. 

_ At his residence in Peckaway county, Ohio, on the 17th 
inst. FRANCIS 8. MUHLENBERG, formerly of Reading, 
in the 37th year of his age. © 

On Thursday evening, 29th inst. of consumption, Mr. 
EDMUND TILTON. 

On the 27th inst. of the croup, MARY ELECTA, daugh- 
ter of John Avery, aged 3 years. 

On Wednesday, 2>th iust. after a severe illness, MARY, 
youngest daughter of W. H. and Margaret Price, aged 5 

ears. 
On Wednesday evening, in the 56th year of his age, 
ee GROSS, formerly a Watchman and News Carrier of 
this city. 

In New Orleans, on the 6th inst. Mr. GEORGE YHOST, 
Seainan, son of the late Mr. Ezekiel Yhost, of this city. 

Iu this city on the evening of the 31st ult. at the resi- 
dence of her brother in-law, Oliver Spencer, Miss MARY 
JANE JOHNSON, daughter of Uzal Johnson, of Newark, 
N.J.in the 10th year of lier age. 

On Thursday morning, 22d uitimo, Miss ELIZABETH 
COMFORT, in the 334 year of her age, 

On Friday morping, AMANDA, infant daughter of Ed- 
ward M. Shoemaker. 

On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, RICHARD 
RILEY, ia the 2lst year of his age. 

At Port au Prince, ou the ¥th Sept. Mr. ALEXANDER 
CeCHALMERS, in the 36th year of his age. Mr. Chal- 
mers was a native of the Island of Grenada. 

At New Brunswick, N. J. ou Monday, the 12th ult. Mrs. 
ANN PARKER, aged 67 years, rel ct of John Parker, Esq, 
of that place, deceased, and late surviving sister of the 
gallant but unfortunate Captain Lawrence, of the Ches- 
apeake. 

At New Orleans, on the 13th ult aftera short illness, 
Mr. JOUN WILIE, late editor of the * Commercial Re- 
port.” 

On Sunday evening, Ist inst. MARY YERGER, in the 
23d year of her age. ' 

Mr. WLLLIAM SHINN, son of Mrs. Mary Shinn. 

On Sunday morning, Ist inst. of the prevailing influen- 
za, ISAAC NORRIS, Ben. aged 67 years. 

On Saturday morning, after a lingering illness, in the 
63d year of her age, Mrs. ELIZABETH, relict of the late 
Mr. Naphtali Hart, of this city. . 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Priwtine of 


every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. ‘ 
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